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ESTABLISHED 18468. 
THE 


GRES HH A Mi 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 





Assets Exceed . £4,450,000 
Annual Income Exceeds . : 800, '000 
Payments to ee and their Representatives exceed , 9, 250, 000 
This Society offers unusual advantages to intending Assurers. Its Tables are popular and easily understood. Its Policies are amongst the most liberal offered to va 
public, and are FREE FROM ALL UNNECESSARY RESTRICTIONS. Tl he Society is strong, is well and favourabl y known, deals liberally with its Assured, is doing 
a large business, and fully merits the confidence it enjoys 
THOMAS G. ACKLAND, F.LA., F.S.S., Actuary and Manager. JAMES H. SCcoTT, eaten 


— 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON, M.D., says :—‘An Excellent Food, admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.’ 
Established 1825. 


NEAVE'S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE ACED. 


BEST anno CHEAPEST. 


Dr. BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S., says :—‘ The Flesh- and Bone-forming constituents are far above the average of 
the best Farinaceous Foods.’ 





See Sneupeiien, page 17, fer pastivnlure of Sade 
N A ment Assurance Policies combining Life Assur- 
ance at Minimum Cost with provision for Old Age, 
FOR MUTUAL carp, 1635 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, . . £4,400,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS, : ; ‘ ‘ 7,900,000 
ANNUAL INCOME, . : : 500,000 
PROFITS DECLARED, , ’ 4,000,000 


; 8 Gracechurch St., London, ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary & Secy. Superintendent of Agencies in Scotland, Mr. BR A. RUFF, 104 St. Vincent St, Glasgow. 


| __ CADBURY'S 


‘A Food alike suitable for ‘The name CADBURY on 
building up the growing body, 
and for repairing the waste 
which is incidental to all the 
processes of life,—HEALTH. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE rnererore BEST. 


LONDON: 115 FLEET STREET. 
EDINBURGH: 9 THISTLE STREET. 














guarantee of purity.—MEDI- 
CAL ANNUAL. 
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THE TRUST AND INVESTMENT CORPORATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA (Limited), 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Share Transfer Books 


will be Closed from the rst January 1891 to the 14th January 1891, both 
days inclusive, for the preparation of an Interim Dividend for 3 months, ending 


31st December 1890. 
By Order of the Board. 


65 and 66 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
18th December 1890. 


THE TRUST AND INVESTMENT CORPORATION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA (Limited). 
OTICE TO HOLDERS OF ORDINARY SHARES.—Ata 


Meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, an Interim Dividend at 
the rate of £10 per Centum per Annum (free of Income-Tax) was declared for 
Three Months, from the 30th September last to the 31st December instant, and 
that the same will be Payable at Messrs. BARCLAY, BEVAN, TRITTON, RANSOME, 
Bovuverte & Co.'s Bank, No. 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C., on and after the 
31st December instant. 





By Order of the Board. 


65 and 66 Old Broad Street, London, E.C., 
18th December 1890. 


THE VIRGINIA DEBT SETTLEMENT. 


NOTICE. 


The Bondholders’ Committee has formulated a Plan of Settlement for the Debt 
of Virginia, and the same has been unanimously approved and recommended by the 
Advisory Board, consisting of— 


Hon. GROVER CLEVELAND. | Hon. THOMAS F. BAYARD. 
Hon. EDWARD J. PHELPS. Mr. GEORGE S. COE. 
Mr. GEORGE G. WILLIAMS. 

Notice is hereby given to parties in interest that copies of such proposed settle- 
ment can be obtained without cost at the Central Trust Company of New York, 
54 Wall Street, New York City ; the Banking House of Brown, Shipley & Company, 
Founders’ Court, London, E.C., England; the Mercantile Trust and Deposit 
Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Maryland; the Planters’ National Bank of 
Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 

Freperic P. Otcorr, 
CuHar.es D. Dickey, Jnr. | 

Wituiam L. Butt, | Bondholders’ 
HuGu R. GARDEN, | Committee. 








Henry Bunce, 
Joun Gitt, 
New York, December 1890. 
Notice is hereby given that on and after Jar quary rst, 1891, the depositaries acting 
under the Agreement for the Settlement of the Virginia Debt, dated May 12th, 1890, 
will not receive any further deposit of Virginia Bonds and Coupons except under 
special contract with this Committee. 
FrepEric P. Otcortr, 
Cuarzes D. Dickey, Jnr., 
WiriiaoM L. Butt, 
HuGu R. GarpDEN, 
Henry Bunce, 
Joxun GILL, 
In accordance with the above Notice the deposit of Bonds and Coupons, under 
present conditions, will cease to be received in London after 31st December 1890. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 


| Bondholders’ 
| Committee. 


= Founpers’ Court, Lonpon, E.C., 
23d December 1890. 


THE ANCLO-AUSTRALIAN BANK, LIMITED. 


Registered under the Victorian Companies Statute, 1864. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL, : , ‘ : P . $2,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED — i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : 250,000 
PAID UP CAPITAL, 100,000 
RESERVE FUND, RESERVE LIABIL ITY, anp UNDIVIDED 
PROFITS, ‘ : 170,660 


Head Office—Quren Sreeer, Mex BOURNE. 
New South Wales Branch—Pitr STREET, SYDNEY. 
South Australian Branch—Rovav EXCHANGE, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 
Tasmanian Branch—LivERPoo. STREET, HOBART. 

London Branch—J. A. Craven, Manager, 120 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Local Directors for Great Britain—Lord Camoys, Hon. ASHLEY G. J. Ponsonsy, 
Jas. BLackwoop, Esq. 

Fixed deposits of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the following 
rates of interest :— 
One Year, 5 per Cent. 
2 or 3 Years, 54 per Cent. 
4 or 5 Years, 6 per Cent. 
Interest payable half-yearly. 
DEBENTURES. 
Debentures are issued for a period of 5 years, bearing interest at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly by attached coupons. 


Note.—By a special clause in the Bank's Articles of Association depositors and 
debenture holders are secured by having a first claim upon all the assets, securities, 
and moneys of the Bank. 


Balance-Sheets and all further information obtainable at the Bank's London Office. 
A. & A. PATERSON, C.A., 76 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, 
District Agents for Edinburgh and South-East of Scotland. 


44, 43, 5 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE TRUST age LOAN COMPANY 


OF 


CHINA, JAPAN, AND THE STRAITS, Limited. 








CapiTaAL FuLty SUBSCRIBED, 


£1,000,000 0 0 
CapiTaL Paip Up, ? : ; 126,068 15 o 
RESERVE FUND IN Hann, OVER . : ‘ . 40,000 0 Oo 
UNCALLED CaPITAL, ; , : : ; 873,931 5 0 


Board of Directors. 
Wo. Keswick, Chairman (Messrs. Jardine, Matheson & Co.). 
ADOLF von ANDRE (Messrs. André, Mendel & Co.). 
EGBERT Iveson (Messrs. Iveson & Co.). 
Davip M‘Lgean (Hong-Kong and Shanghai Bank). 
S. Wytiys Pomeroy (Messrs. Russell & Co.). 
F. D. Sassoon (late Messrs. David Sassoon, Sons & Co.). 
H. D. Stewart (Messrs. Stewart, Thomson & Co.). 
Cuas. H. CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
Head Office—31 LOMBARD STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards are received by the Subscribers on behalf of the 
Company, at the following rates :— 
44 per cent. for One Year. 
“ - for Three or Four Years. 
- for Five Years or over. 
No Debentures will | be issued. 
Interest paid half-yearly, on 30th June and 31st December, by draft on London, 
cashed free anywhere. 
For Forms of Application, and any further information, apply to the Officespof 


the Company ; or to 
MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 
11 SoutH CHARLOTTE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, January 1890. 





CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA, AND CHINA, 
HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 
PAID UP CAPITAL (40,000 Shares), . . £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, . £250,000 
INCORPORATED BY ROY AL CH ARTER. 

COURT OF DIRECTORS, 

WILLIAM CHRISTIAN, Esq. Emive Levita, Esq. 
Sir H. S. CunninGuam, K.C.LE. WiitiaM Paterson, Esq. 
Sir ALFRED Dent, K.C.M.G. RoBERT STEWART, Esq. 

Joxun Howarp GwyTuer, Esq. | James WHITTALL, Esq. 
Manager—Joun Howard GwyTHER. 
Sub-Manager—Ca.es Lewis. 

Secretary—WiLLiAM CHARLES MULLINS. 
Bankers in Scotland— 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, Limited. 
AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
inspector—THOMAS FORREST. 


Bombay. Deli (Sumatra). Foochow. 
Calcutta. Singapore. Manila. 
Akyab. Kwala Lumpor. Shanghai. 
Rangoon. Bat«via. Hankow. 
Penang. Sourabaya. Yokohama. 
I haiping. Hong Kong. 
The Corporation grant Drafts payable at the above Agencies and Branches, buy 
and receive for coilection Bills of Exchange, issue Letters of Credit, and undertake 


general Banking Business in the East. 
DEPOosdi 1S ot MONEY in sums of £100 and upwards are received on behalf of 
the Corporation, bearing interest at 44 per Cent. for One Year. 
Agents in Edinburgh— 


Messrs. HOPE, MANN, & KIRK, W.S., 


119 Princes Street. 





FOUR-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


THE FEDERAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Joint Bankers to the Government of Victoria. 
Head Office—MELBOURNE. 

BRANCHES in Victoria, NEw SourH WALEs, and SouTH AUSTRALIA. 
CaPpiraL,. . . « $2,000,000 | SUBSCRIBED,. . . . . £800,000 
Paip-uP CAPITAL, . . £400,000| REsERvE Funp, . . . £110,000 

Reserve LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £ 400,000. 
London Branch—18 KinG WiLLiAM STREET, E.C. 

FIXED DEPOSITS of £50 and Upwards received at the London Office at the 
following Rates of Interest:—6 Months, 3% per annum. 1 Year, 4% per annum. 
2tos Years, 44% per annum. 

. Interest paid Half-yearly from date of Deposit. 


REALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION OF 
SCOTLAND, Limited. 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ? . £505,000. 
Directors. 

GrorGe AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 

GrorGE ToppjCuikEng, Esq., C.A., Edinburgh. 

Davip Cowan, Esgq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

Joun M. Craspig, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 

James D. Lawrie, Esq., Stockbroker, Edinburgh. 

The Hon. Francis J. Moncreirr, C.A., Edinburgh. 

A. R. C. Pirman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

JouN be aa MR Esq., ‘Shipowner, Leith. 

Manager—E. A DAvipson. Secretary—Wm. B. Dumvop. 
Accountant—JOuN Scott Tait, C.A., of Chiene & Tait, C.A. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CLAIMS by CREDITORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PURCHASED. 

ADVANCES made on the Security of such Assets. 

DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 

The Corporation is prepared to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 
the ISSUE of DrseENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
Companies, &c., and to act as TRUSTEES for Debenture Holders ; also 

To PURCHASE or make ADVANCES on Security of these Obligations. 

Offices—22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT DEBENTURES. 


THE BRITISH CANADIAN LOAN AND INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, Limited. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, . .  .  .. « £332,876 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ° . ° ° ° . 66,249 
RESERVE FUNI - ; 14,383 


A. CAMPB EL a E <4. 5 Toronto, P resident. 
The Company receives Loans of £20 and upwards on Debenture. 
For 3 years at 4 percent. For 5 years and upwards 44 per cent. 
SCOTT MONCRIEFF & TRAIL, W.S., Agents, 
17 Duk# Street, EDINBURGH. 





BONUS YEAR 1890—ESTABLISHED 183 


ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 


Ciaims Pain, £2,750,000. Funps, £1,615,000. 
ECONOMICAL RATES and Non-ForFEITURE PRIVILEGES. 
NINE-TENTHS OF PROFITS belong to the Assured. 
Policies effected during 1890 on the Participating Scale will be entitled te 
BONUS at Christmas 18go. 

ANNUITIES granted on favourable Terms. LOANS. 

120 Princes Street, Edinburgh—WM. SMITH, LL.D., Manager. 





JOHN H. BUTT, Manager. 


12 Waterloo Place, London—Artruur Jacxson, Manager. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS. |THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


| A RECORD AND REVIEW 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. | No. 110.—DECEMBER 7, 1890. 
— CONTENTS : 








————— 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. a iN » “PP a . . . . a 
ie New ‘ National’ Party . : ; , ; 36 
FOUR YEARS in REBEL CAPITALS. The Priests’ Victory . Lar ; P ; . 187 
By T. C. pE LEon. Statesmen at Feed. , ‘ . 138 
Daily Telegraph.—‘ If we had more such volumes we might begin | Seals : . . a. ‘ ‘ : . 139 
be, “de ia sie ; "es renth or Seventy-Seventh ? . ; ‘ . 1389 
the study of America's great Civil War with renewed energy. . - . A ‘Vien Deatiie. . | | 140 
mass of facts, incidents, and anecdotes wholly new, and issued in a | The Blind Bug . 44] 
form to hold all readers. . . . As full and picturesque an account as Modern Men: William Morris . ; ; . 142 
any we have read.’ ‘Ashamed to Dress’ . ; ; ; . 148 
in F Peat . , at Aas : . 144 
New Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt, 6s. 6d. Cybele Rediviva 5 ‘ . te 

POEMS by JOH N HAY. Including Peine Forte et Dure.—l. : The Theory. By 
‘ Pike County Ballads.’ ; Francis Watt . : ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . 146 
seal . = Overfeeding and Disease. By Kenneth Cornish 147 

Large 8vo, washable binding, 12s. nett. By-paths in Literature.—I. By Sir Herbert 
. ‘ Maxwell . ; : : ; : . 147 
DELMONICO COOK BOOK. Con- Poets and Poets. By T. E. Brown. ; an 
tains Menus for every Meal in the Year, and 1550 Recipes of On The Downs. By Graham R. Tomson . . 149 
a unique character. Correspondence Science in Difficulties. , 149 
Queen.—‘Is sure to find its way to any kitchen ruled by a se et ae ; pois Re ee oa 
cook worthy of the name.’ A Christian Pundit. . i 
Large 8vo. 150 beautiful full-page Illustrations, cloth gilt, 25s. sae ‘ Darling Seat i ; . 162 
: A Home-Ruler’s Homerology —. . F . 152 
WITH FLY-ROD AND CAMERA. The Lion of the North é : j , . 158 
By Ep. A. SAMUELS. | Leared’s Morocco eee tee, oo Oe 
‘ Yeo-ho, and a Yachtful of Rum’. ’ . 154 
Svo, cloth, 6s. nett. More Mazzini ; ‘ ‘ 155 
STATESMEN’S DISHES: And How The Burghal History of Aberdeen . 155 
to Cook Them. [Practical Autographic Recipes. By U. 5S. aoe ; ; ’ ; , ‘ , : ms 
ee x | TIVES a and N\ew ° ° ° . . . ° O74 
STATESMEN’S WIVES. Books of the Week 137 





Now READY: PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


LONDON ; BRENTANO’S, 430 West Strand, MODERN MEN 


Also New York, Washington, Chicago, and Paris. 


Py FROM 
Just Published. Large Demy 4to, cloth, price 215. THE SCOTS OBSERVER. 


The most useful and practical popular work on Astronomy yet published , Es é 
Specially valuable for those possessing telescopes. Ais }. BALFOUR. W. T. STEAD. 


A POPULAR HANDBOOK AND ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY, ©: &: PSkNEtL- ee 

















, [Cy OP a ‘ ue ews \ RRIS. SARASATE, 
By W. PECK, F.R.A.S., F.R.S.E., Astronomer to the City of Edinburgh. LEWIS TORRI : paemag~ ell : 
CONTAINING 44 LARGE QUARTO PLATES. A. C. SWINBURNE. Lorp WOLSELEY. 
Including Photographs, Charts of the Stars, Moon, Mars, World, Coloured Plates of | C, H. SPURGEON. W. G. GRACE. 
the Planets, Sun, etc.; Nebula, Star Clusters, Comets, etc. et AuGuUsTUS HARRIS Mr. JusTIcE HAWKINS 

The Letterpress contains a Catalogue of Double Stars, Star Clusters, Nebula, etc., sie he Be fe nse . peace amy aa Sheth ny 
which can be seen with Small Telescopes; Tables of the principal Binary and JAMES M‘NEILL WHISTLER, SIR G. VO. TREVELYAN, 
Variat le Stars, Meteor Systems, etc , together with a popular description of the Sik F. LEIGHTON. Sir W. V. HARCOURT. 
various celestial bodies and the principal instruments used in observing them. There PRINCE BISMARCK. ZOLA. 
are Sannene vagy sees throughout the text. = W. E. GLADSTONE. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Of all Booksellers. Prospectus, with specimen plates and pages, free on application. — 

GALL AND INGLIS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 WARWICK SQUARE, E.C. 


SHOULD READ 


PPL PPD BP LLIPLPIIIIL_ILILIPIPIL_I_IPIO PILI LILLIE 


| The NewsPaper 


A Seven Days’ Summary of Fact and Opinion. 
EVERY FRIDAY, PRICE, 24. Permanently Enlarged on and after January 3d next. 


The NewsPaper 
é he NewsPapet 

GIVES the fullest information on all the leading topics of the day without the slightest bias, either political or religious. With a concise and 
accurate record of events is associated an equally concise and accurate summary of the opinion thereon of all the LEADING PUBLIC MN 


and PUBLIC JOURNALS, pee i 
[The NewsPaper 


Summarises and contrasts the views of all the principal LONDON and PROVINCIAL MORNING and EVENING PAPERs, and the more notable 
WEEKLY JOURNALS. Hence it will be specially valuable to Members of Parliament, Public Speakers and Writers, and all who wish to keep 
themselves well informed concerning the march of Public Events, and the state of Public Opinion. 


The News Paper 


Is the best journal published for the Busy MAN who has only time to read one paper each week. 





THE MOST WELCOME PAPER FOR FRIENDS ABROAD. 


NOTIC BE ___With a view of bringing this Paper prominently before likely Subscribers, 
x the Publisher will send a sing/e Specimen Copy post free to any address 
throughout the world on receipt of a Post card. 
> Publishing and Editorial Offices—15 and 16 TEMPLE CHAMBERS, LONDON, E.C. 

OF ALL NEWSAGENTS AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 
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THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d. 
1. STUDY OF A GIRL’S HEAD. After EuGtne Vipav. Front. 
2, WHEN RUNNELS BEGAN TO LEAP AND SING. ALrFrep AusTIN. 
3» ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. C. W. Atcock, Sec. Football Assoc. With 


Illustrations. 

4. LA GRANDE CHARTREUSE: A LONELY ISLAND OF PRAYER. 
The Very Rev. H. Donacp M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. With 
Illustrations. 


5- CHRISTMAS EVE AT WARWINGIE. Mary Gaunt. 

6. ‘FIN DE SIECLE.’ Viover Fane. 

7- CABS AND THEIR DRIVERS. W. Ourram TristrAM. With IIlustra- 
tions by HuGH THomson. 

8. THE EDUCATION OF GENIUS. James Su-ty. 

g- BOOKBINDING. T. J. CospEen-Sanperson. With Illustrations from 
Books bound by the Writer. 

ro. THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. Chaps. VII. and VIII. F. Marion CRAWFORD. 
Illustrated by W. J. HENNEssvy. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON 


THE SU N. 


JANUARY. Post Free 74d. 
CONTENTS. 
. The Railway Man and His Children. Chaps. XIII.-XVI. By 
Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
- England under Queen Victoria. Part II. By G. Barnett Sara 
‘Makers of Music.’ IV. Mozart. By R. FARQUHARSON SHAR? 
The — Ages. PartI. By Avex H. Japp, LL.D. 
. In the Hi ay By J. Briervey, B.A. 
‘Rig and : A Christmas Rondo. By Mrs. Carrmonr. 
. On eeping | Up Appearances. By JoserHa CRANE. 
. Christmasin Servia. By Col. Grant MAxwELL. 
». Scenes from Roman Life. II. ASrupent. By Professor CHURCH. 
10. Ancestral Memory. By A. Campsett CLark, M.D. 
11. Maud Melville’s Marriage. By Evetyn Everett GREEN. 
12. Science Afoot. 
POETRY.—On Daybreak’s Brink. By Wm. Toyner. 
The Old Year. By J. H. Davies. 





Price 6d. 


os 


oona ow awn 








Lonpon: ALEX. GARDNER, 26 Paternoster Square ; and Paisley. 


BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


No. 903.——JANUARY 1891.——2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WOMEN: BY ONE WHO HAS IMPER 
SONATED THEM— 
HERMIONE. By HeLena Faucit MarTIN. 

THE SHROUDED WATCHER 
THE OLD SALOON: RECENT GERMAN FICTION. 
THE BUSSEX RHINE-+(SEDGEMOOR). By Davin BEames. 
A SECRET MISSION. Cuaps. XXXIV.-XXXVIII., Postscript 
FROUDE’S LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
MADELEINE’S STORY. Cuaps.L,1I. By E. Keary. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE SLUMS. 
DOVES AND RAVENS: A Curistmas-TipE Fantasy. By O. J. 
FOR THE PANEL OF AN OLD CASE CLOCK. By H. E. M. 
THE PARNELL IMBROGLIO. By Lorp Brasourne. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





ORDER FROM YOUR BooKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT, 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
For JANUARY, Now Ready, 
which contains the first Instalment of the 
MEMOIRS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND, 


With Introduction by the Hon. WurreLtaw Rep, American Minister to France. 
SoME OF THE CONTENTS :— 

THE MEMOIRS: A Strange Childhood. TALLEYRAND AND 
PARISIAN SOCI#TY. LA FAYETTE. THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. THE DUKE OF ORLEANS. ORIGIN OF 
THE REVOLUTION. TALLEYRANDIN ENGLAND. TAL.- 
LEYRAND IN AMERICA. TALLEYRAND AND HAMIL- 
TON. Price 1s. 4d.; post free, 1s. 7d. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 
THE 


JANUARY. 
Light: An Epicede. By A. C. Swinburne. 
Ibsen’s New Drama. By Edmund Gosse. 
The Truth about Stanley and Emin Pasha. By A. Mounteney Jephson. 
Scientific Sins. By Ernest M. Bowden. 
Finland. By E. B. Lanin. 
Chez Pousset : A Literary Evening. By Edward Delille. 
On the Black Sea with Prince Ferdinand. By J. D. Bourchier. 
Anima Naturaliter Pagana. By J. B. Bury. 
A Canadian People. By Sir George Baden-Powell, K.C.M.G., M.P 
The Irish Leadership. By Frederic Harrison. 
*The Rake’s Progress’ in Irish Politics. By the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 
One of our gee. bse XV.-XIX. By George Meredith. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 





The Commencement of a New Novel 


By MRS. WOODS (Author of ‘ A Village Tragedy ’), 
ENTITLED 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH, 


WILL APPEAR IN THE NEW YEAR’S NUMBER OF 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET 


Edited by CHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 
CoNnTENTS for JANUARY 1891. 
THE GOLDEN GALLEY. By Mary Deane. 
LILIAN AND LiL!, Chaps. I. and II. 
WORK AND WORKERS.—\. Music. By Ernuet Boyce, A.R.A.M. 
NOUS AVONS CHANGE TOUT CELA. By C. M. Yonce 
NEW YEAR’S DAY. By Mrs. OvipHanrt. 
CAMEO.—THE FIFTEEN. By C. M. YonGe. 
THAT STICK. Chaps. I., II, 11]. By C. M. Yonce. 
A PLEASANT AFTERNOON. By Katuerine S. Macquoip 
STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE. By Miss Watson. 
CHURCH HISTORY SOCIETY. 
THE CHINA CUPBOARD. 


London: W. SMITH & INNES, 31 and 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, W,C. 


Os. PIXIE 5s. 
AND THE HILLHOUSE FARM. 


BY 
MRS. GERARD FORD. 
Profusely Illustrated by J. CADENHEAD and FLORENCE M. Cooper. 
Cloth Gilt. 
The Best Christmas Story for Children Published. 





By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori. 





LONDON : 

GILBERT ELLIS & CO., 11 Clement’s Inn. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd., 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 
os. 1880, 5s. 


DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


Now Ready, handsomely bound, cloth gilt, large post 8vo, price 1os. 6d. 


SCENES THROUGH THE BATTLE — Being 


Reminiscences in the Afghan and Egyptian Campaigns. By the Rev. ARTHUR 
Mave, Army Chaplain at Lucknow, and in the Afghan and Egyptian Cam- 
paigns. With Portrait of the Author, and 8 large Illustrations b y SIDNEY PaGET, 
War Artist to the Llustre uted London News in anes C ampaigns. 
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NOTES 
Tue polling in North Kilkenny, which took place on 
Monday, resulted in the return of Sir J. Pope Hennessy 
by the large majority of 1162—nearly two to one of the 
votes recorded. ‘The Parnellites were obviously pre pared 


for defeat, and Mr. Parnell made a speech after the 


declaration of the poll in which he professed himself 


undismayed, and announce .d his intention of carrying his 
‘ampaign into every corner of the country. It is said that 
he means to present a petition against the successful can- 
didate on the ground of undue influence, and we heartily 
trust he will: for if the issue of the contest be a triumph 
for any one it is a triumph for the priests, who worked 
their hardest for the anti-Parnellites. It is worth noting 
that some 1700 electors abstained from voting; and it is 
pleasant to record once more the indebtedness of the 
Messrs. Healy to the protection of a base and blood- 
thirsty constabulary, without which they had fared but ill 
at the hands of the Kilkenny mob. Mr. Parnell had a 
triumphant and Gladstonian journey back to Dublin, and 
will probably rest for a few days before resuming active 
operations. Meanwhile Mr. M°Carthy, who according to 
his old leader has not an ounce of steel in his body nor his 
soul either, has gone to meet Mr. O'Brien in Paris; and 
the National League of Great Britain is on the extreme 
verge of collapse. 


Fretinc got more bitter and language more scur- 
rilous as the fight went on; and where such angry 
passions are expressed in such frank and unaffected 
speech, it is hard to find aught worthy of serious notice. 
Some utterances of Mr. Parnell’s, however, are highly 
significant. There is nothing more heartbreaking, more 
disappointing, he assured his audience, than dependence 
on the Imperial Parliament for benefits to Ireland : 
statement which is surely a little ungrateful, 
how much Mr. 


considering 
Parnell has squeezed out of that body 
during the last ten years. Even more striking was his 
declaration that a big board of guardians will not satisfy 
the aspirations of the Irish people. 
the heart of the matter. The Irish factions are quarrel- 
ling over no principle ; Mr. Healy and Mr. Davitt dare 
not appear before a meeting of Irishmen and openly 
assert that a big board of guardians will 
aspirations. 


There we come to 


satisfy Irish 
Until they dare do that—until they con- 


vince Great Britain that ends not means are the bone of 


contention—-we shall take leave to consider them enemies 


to this Empire, as m: ulignant and as rancorous as. though 
much less dangerous and more contemptible than, Mr. 
Parnell. Would it not also be worth Mr. Chamberlain’s 
while to ask himself the question what help will little 
boards of guardians be towards making the Irish loyal 
subjects if big boards are so ace sth rejected ? 





Fue. FIF E. ~MARINE HO’ rEL, ov erlooking the sea, and 


immediately adjlaiog the Links, Tennis Courts, Ladies’ Golf Course and 
sathing Ground. Special terms for the Christmas holidays. 


G. Faser, Manager. 


Wuite the Gladstonians are engaged in deriving such 
comfort as they can from the Kilkenny election, and while 
they are pluming themselves on their very high-minded 
conduct in throwing Mr. Parnell overboard when it became 
pretty plain that he would sink the ship, it is right that 
attention should be directed to an admirable letter of 
Professor Dicey’s in The Times, in which he disposes very 
summarily of their claims to the applause of honest men. 
The Gladstonians, says Mr. Dicey, may have renounced 
Parnellism: a system of organised hypocrisy which Mr. 
Parnell’s associates no less than himself have logically and 
They have worn the mask of 
constitutionalism in England ; they have never boggled 


persistently carried out. 


at outrage, intimidation, and crime in Ireland. That 
this is so has long been known. It is in truth 


neither more nor less certain than Mr. Parnell’s adul- 
tery with Mrs. O’Shea. Yet the Gladstonians have not 
hesitated, in the full knowledge of the facts, to accept 
the responsibility and to share the profits of a Parnellite 
alliance. They may imagine that they have now purged 
their consciences; but they have never repudiated 
the measures though they have tardily cast off the man. 
No better text than Mr. Dicey’s letter could be taken 
by a Unionist candidate who wants to make an impres- 
sion on his hearers ; for at present our chief business is 
simply to keep hammering into the constituencies the 
want of principle which has marked the policy of the 
Opposition : a want of principle during the last month 
intensified into rank and glaring hypocrisy. 





Tue Scottish railway servants have this week endea- 
voured by a coup de main to enforce their oft-repeated 
demands for ‘a ten hours’ day’ and extra payment for 
During the past few months the agitation has 
been skilfully directed by the executive of the 


overtime. 
Amal- 
Society of Railway Servants in Scotland. The 
officials of that body, while they professed to deprecate a 
strike, as they had the ‘ resignations’ of only about half 
the membership, are now believed to have simply held 
their hand in order to deal a decisive blow at the begin- 
ning of the holidays ; 


gamated $ 


for Sunday's meetings throughout 
the country declared for a strike with a unanimity that 
Pickets 
were thereupon appointed to watch at various stations, 
and, as a set-off, bodies of police were detailed to pre- 
vent intimidation. 


could have been the effect of wire-pulling alone. 


In the beginning of the week large 
numbers of railway men were absent from their posts: 
the total being estimated by the Society at close on eight 
thousand, although the representatives of the companies 
allege this computation to be exaggerated. 


As the week advanced matters waxed decidedly worse 


for the railway companies. Hundreds of waverers, seeing 
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the magnitude of the strike, cast in their lot with their 
companions. With the exception of the London trains 
which are manned by the servants of English companies, 
traffic was largely suspended on the North British system, 
and was only maintained with difficulty on the Caledonian 
and Glasgow and South-Western lines. Even where trains 
were run their pace was slow, as many signal-cabins were 
deserted, while coming and going was in defiance of time- 
tables. Piles of goods filled the sheds, and strings of 
laden wagons the sidings, and none could be assorted, far 
less forwarded to their destinations. Several gentlemen 
have volunteered to arbitrate between the parties, but up 
to the time of writing their services had been declined 
with scant courtesy by both. 


Wuarever view is taken of the railway servants’ de- 
mands—and many are, no doubt, inclined to regard a ten 
hours’ stretch as enough for engine-drivers, signal-workers, 
and others upon whom in no small measure the safety of 
the travelling public depends—nothing can justify those 
of them (that is to say the vast majority) engaged by the 
month in deserting their situations without warning. On 
the other hand, the railway-managers can hardly be held 
blameless, as some of them seem to have taken no pre- 
cautions against a contingency which was, to say the least, 
by no means remote. The result is that the whole traffic, 
passenger as well as goods, has been thrown completely 
out of gear, and that, too, at a season of unusual stress. 
Nor is this all, for, though many industrial concerns have 
men specially trained in railway work, the trade of the 
country is threatened with momentary paralysis in conse- 
quence of the present strike. 





Tue long-pending negotiations for a definite settlement 
of the debt in connection with the Virginia State securi- 
ties at length foreshadow success. Plans have already 
been devised which have received the support of both the 
New York and London committees, so that the one thing 
now needed is the acceptance of the terms by the Virginia 
Legislature. There are reasons for believing that the pro- 
visions in the proposed settlement are in accordance with 
the views of the committee appointed by that Legislature, 
and every effort has been made to limit the possibility of 
ultimate disagreement. It should be noted, too, that the 
Council of Foreign Bondholders at its meeting this week, 
under the presidency of Sir John Lubbock, has fully in- 
dorsed these most important preliminaries. 





Sirtinc Buu's death has brought other Sioux chiefs 
upon the war-path, and resolutions have been submitted 
in Congress denouncing the slaughter and mutilation of 
Custer’s old adversary as ‘ barbarous and unjustifiable.’ 
The ‘ Messiah craze’ is said to be spreading from the 
Indians to the negroes: a serious piece of news. There 
seems to be a very host of ‘ Messiahs’ in the field ; at 
least you read that one has been captured in Redblood’s 
camp at Pine Ridge and found to be ‘a harmless fanatic 
named Hopkins from lowa,’ and that the real Indian saviour 
has been seen by a scout in Nevada, and is a full-blooded 
Piute known as Quortize. He has ‘always been of a 
peaceable disposition,’ but, like some other men of peace 
we know, has been the occasion of much mischief. 





Ir it be true that the French Government has proposed, 
as a way out of the Newfoundland difficulty, that the 
peninsula of Burin should be ceded in consideration of the 
surrender of French rights and claims of fishing on the 
west and north-west coasts, solution may be regarded as 
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hopeless. It is stated that not only has this proposal been 
made, but that it has been so far regarded as feasible by 
the British Foreign and Colonial Offices that the modus 
vivendi is to be prolonged, to give time for further negotia- 
tions. It is to be hoped that this report misrepresents the 
attitude of the British Government. There can be little 
doubt that neither in the colony nor in the mother-country 
will the cession be looked at as tolerable. The view of 
Newfoundlanders is expressed by Mr. Bond, their Colonial 
Secretary. He points out that the Burin peninsula is 110 
miles long by 20 miles broad, and * contains some of the 
best baiting grounds and inshore herring fisheries in New- 
foundland.’ It is situate away from the so-ealled ‘ French 
Shore’ in the south-eastern corner of the colony, and forms 
a companion peninsula to that of Avalon, on which is 
St. John’s. Mr. Bond says that his Government will never 
consent to the absolute cession to France ‘ of the smallest 
point of land on the island,’ and so say, or so should say, 
all of us. It is easy to understand why the French would 
like to get a definite foothold on the Newfoundland main- 
land in exchange for their loose and floating claims, espe- 
cially as Burin lies adjacent to the islands of St. Pierre 
and Miquelon. In confirming by the treaty of 1783 the 
cession of these islands ‘to serve as a shelter to French 
fishermen,’ it was held that France would ‘ prevent them 
from becoming an object of jealousy between the two 
nations.” ‘This confidence has been so far justified that it 
is not the outlying shelter of St. Pierre, but the whole 
mass of Newfoundland that has become the object of 
French greed—and, it would almost appear, of British 
indifference as well. 





Tur perturbed spirit of Prince Bismarck is still heard 
from time to time, and it is with difficulty that it is kept 
below the surface of German politics. It has made several 
attempts at appearance during the week. At Dortmund 
it told to a sympathetic audience the tale of its conversion 
from Free Trade to Protection. Also it has been inspir- 
ing articles in a Hamburg paper: hinting that an alliance 
with Austria (with another than Bismarck at the head of 
affairs) may be bought too dear, and pointing out that the 
simplest way of preventing the Prussian Lower House 
from discussing inconvenient bills is to dissolve it—as the 
Iron Chancellor was wont to do. Remarks that have had 
the double effect of exasperating the Liberals and annoying 
the Government. 


Sarr Lake Crry has become a house of bondage now 
that Federal authority is prying into the domestic arrange- 
ments of Mormons, and Gentile fingers are itching to 
have the handling of the secrets of the Endowment 
House. Brigham Young’s eldest son has entered into a 
contract by which three millions of acres are to be acquired 
in Northern Mexico as the site of new cities of refuge for 
the Saints who are refused the privilege of sealing to 
themselves as many wives as they please. Spies have 
visited the land, and report that it is one where they can 
‘teach and practise polygamy without hindrance.’ The 
United States will probably not object to parting with 
her Mormons until time is ripe for further annexation. 


One of the awkward legacies of the Emin Pasha Relief 
Expedition is Emin himself. Major Von Wissmann em- 
ployed him in the task of leading an armed party to the 
southern shores of the Victoria Nyanza and there founding 
a station. ‘The sense of being out in the wilderness and 
clear for a time of the irksome control of the Stanleys and 
the Wissmanns was too much forthe Pasha. With his face 
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turned towards Wadelai, he appears to have gone march- 
ing forward on that line, getting mixed up with fresh Arab 
disputes and deranging the work of the well-known pioneer- 
ing agent, Mr. Stokes, who was engaged in carrying out 
another section of Wissmann’s plan. Peremptory orders 
have been sent after him to wheel about, perform his 
appointed work on the Victoria Lake, and return. It seems 
almost a pity. Emin would have made history on the road 
back to Wadelai and after he had reached it, had fate 
been kind enough to carry him so far ; and his march 
would have been an artistic rounding-off to the story of 
the Rescue. To be sure he would have had to march 
through British territory, and that might have made 


mischief. 

Jameson’s story has now been added to the mass of 
‘Rear Column’ literature. The book adds nothing mate- 
rial to existing knowledge (except it be the inference that 
Mr. Jameson’s renowned leader is very much of a tyrant 
and has a considerable gift of swearing) ; and unless Mr. 
Stanley is still hiding something up his sleeve, it is not 
likely that men’s views will be greatly altered. The 
diaries are edited by Mrs. J. 5. Jameson, and an introduc- 
tory chapter dealing more directly with the subjects of the 
controversy has been written by the dead man’s brother, 
who is more successful in assailing Stanley than in clear- 
ing Jameson’s memory as regards the ‘cannibal story.’ 
When all is said, and accepting, as seems just, Jameson's 
own narrative as true in spirit and detail, the fact is not 
a pretty one. Granting that he took Tippoo Tib’s grisly 
anecdotes as travellers’ tales, and regarded the offer ‘ to 
let him see’ as a jest for the purpose of extracting money, 
an unpleasant effect of callousness is produced by a man 
sitting down, ‘ as long as the impressions were fresh’ upon 
him, to make sketches of a piece of cannibalism, when 
himself is the involuntary giver of the feast. Stanley, 
however, has no right to throw stones at his dead com- 
rades for their want of nice feeling; and his charge against 
Jameson on hearsay is very different from Jameson's own. 


Bokuara has passed through another stage of that pro- 
cess of assimilation which is making it wholly Russian. 
The new Ameer has an uneasy seat. There are pre- 
tenders, including a certain Prince Katta Turia; and, un- 
able to trust to his own right hand, he has entered into an 
arrangement with his Russian protectors that, in the event 
of civil war, they are to occupy his capital and take the 
administration of the country into their own hands, him- 
self retiring into obscurity with a pension and the rank of 
General, Even his destination has been fixed ; and in the 
Crimea he will meet plenty of potentates consoling them- 
selves with Russian decorations for the loss of indepen- 
dence. The next is to provide a disturbance in Bokhara ; 
and few things are easier. 

Eyraup has been sentenced to death, and Bompard to 
twenty years’ hard labour. Up to the last the scenes in 
court were simply scandalous ; and still the audience was 
not satisfied, and the demonstrations in court while the 
judges were framing their sentence—described as an 
‘imitation of Bedlam in its worst days’—may have been 
intended as an expression of indignation at being balked 
of the sight of Bompard telling in a trance the story of the 
crime under the hands of Dr. Liégeois. The application 
was solemnly made, and as solemnly considered and de- 
clined. Recalling the warning of the Nancy Professor of 
Law (whose address betrayed the fad-monger in every line) 
that there could be no assurance of hypnotism unless the 
patient had a needle run into her that would make her 


scream if she were in a state of normal consciousness, you 
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can see that the scene would have been an almost exact 
reproduction of a medieval trial for witchcraft, with Dr. 
Without it, however, justice 
and hypnotism have both suffered enough. 


Liégeois as witch-finder. 





A.truoucu Dr. Thomson performed the duties of the 
Archbishopric of York almost down to the last, his name 
had not of late been much before the public, and the 
news of his death came with less of a shock and a surprise 
than would have been the case some few years back. He 
was a sound evangelical divine of a type a trifle antiquated 
(for the evangelist of to-day is pushing and aggressive), 
whilst his action was limited chiefly to the defence of exist- 
ing positions. His best known literary efforts were the 
Aids to Faith (in answer to Essays and Reviews) which he 
edited, and the Speaker's Commentary which he projected. 
He was inclined to philosophical studies, and his Outline 
of the Necessary Laws of Thought—a work of the Hamilton- 
Mansel school—is still used as a college text-book. For 
nearly thirty years he filled the second place in the 
Church of England. He did so successfully, yet he was 
never mentioned in connection with the one higher seat 
in his communion. 





Tue week's obituary also includes the name of Canon 
Molesworth, a friend of the late John Bright and author 
of an estimable History of the Reform Bill of 1832 and a 
History of England from 1830 to 1870—both written in 
the Reformers’ interest ; of Eugene Lami, one of the very 
few survivors of the Romantic movement in France, a 
friend of Musset, whose work he illustrated, and a water- 
colour painter (of mundaneity) of elegance, spirit, and 
accomplishment ; of Niels Gade, the Danish musician, a 
pianist and violinist and conductor of repute, Director since 
1805 of the Conservatoire at Copenhagen ; of General Sir 
Frank Turner, K.C.B., a veteran of two Afghan campaigns 
(1839 and 1842) and the Indian Mutiny; of Adolphe 
Belot, a novelist and dramatist of considerable notoriety 
and a certain talent ; and of Auguste-Louis Othin, sculptor 
of an Acis and Galatea in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
medalled (First Class) as far back as 1846. 





Tue weather during the past week has been of the 
wildest and most confused description. In London it 
has been bitterly cold, and with such falls of snow as to 
almost completely impede traffic, and for at least three 
days the fog was of the densest and the most penetrating 
quality. 
even into warmly-lighted rooms, whilst down by the river 
London gets 
larger every year, and this evil grows with her growth and 


It was not to be denied, for it made its way 
it made existence well-nigh impossible. 


strengthens with her strength. In Edinburgh things have 
been much better. There has been no snow, little fog, 
and only occasional frost. Lately the thermometer has 
risen both in the north and south, and the land seems 
menaced with an interval of perfect sloppiness. 
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THE NEW ‘NATIONAL’ PARTY. 


'HE break-up of the Home Rule party, in a most 
fortunate hour and by the most righteous means 
conceivable, is a blessing which even the discomfited 
Gladstonian will be grateful for when he has had time 
to recover from his natural chagrin. It is extremely 
unpleasant for him now ; Seemann, if he will not confess 
to a total lack of judgment, he must allow that for the 
sake of party profits he has been supporting a course 
of policy which he knew to be foolish. By-and-by, 
however, he will be consoled by the thought of peril 
averted: having meanwhile taken to projects which may 
possibly be as sinister but which are less liable to speedy 
and sudden discomfiture. For that more happy time, 
however, he has to wait ; his present misery being en- 
hanced by the knowledge that it is his old friends the 
Liberal Unionists who take most advantage from the 
dissolution of the Home Rule dream. 

The relief to Liberal Unionist leaders is unspeak- 
able. Little more than a month ago the prospect for 
them was gloomy indeed. Their followers were still 
slipping over to the Gladstonian fold, though their 
Radicalising influence with the Government had been 
carried so far as to arouse a feeling of mutiny amongst 
Conservatives ; and they had every reason to believe 
that a general election would strand them on the losing 
side with few of their following left. From this unpro- 
mising condition they have been plucked by their worst 
enemies in the most thorough way. Their secession, 
their treachery, as it has been called, needs no further 
defence ; and the only danger for them is that they 
may proceed a little too vigorously to take up the 
management of affairs as masters of the situation. 

It would appear that when the Gladstone-Parnell 
explosion occurred, Mr. Chamberlain saw two ways in 
which the Liberal Unionist party might work. The 
first of these was the more obvious one. Home Rule 
being disposed of, what else had gone with it? Confi- 
dence in Mr. Gladstone’s judgment, to say the least : all 
respect for the men who had to hocus their own minds 
before they could take part in either the grossest politi- 
cal folly or the merest political swindle of modern times. 
It was to be expected, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone 
might see fit to retire—as he well might on the ground 
that his remaining years were too few to rebuild what 
the violence and ingratitude ofa few misguided men had 
destroyed ; and that Home Rule being gone, and with 
it the only man who could have plated it with plausi- 
bility enough to make it pass amongst Englishmen, the 
main obstacle to a reunion of the Liberals would be 
removed. ‘That party might become one again, under 
the guidance of its steadier leaders now thoroughly 
justified by events. Thus one fair prospect was opened 
fora little band of politicians who had never ceased to 
proclaim their Liberalism, declaring themselves incap- 
able of serving any Tory Government that refused to 
be Radicalised. But it was not a lasting prospect. 
There was inquiry; there was confabulation ; there 
was correspondence: all resulting in the capital dis- 
covery that Mr. Gladstone had no notion of resting 
nor even of giving up Home Rule. Further, it ap- 
peared that a powerful section of the Gladstonian 
party were violently indisposed to take back Mr. Cham- 


berlain under any circumstances whatever. ‘Therefore 
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that dream had to be given up. What remained? The 
policy which Mr. Chamberlain declared last week at 
Birmingham. The alternative was to found a new 
National Party forthwith : a party to be formed of all 
the more sober minds in the country, against the 
anarchic Radicalism into which the willing Gladstonians 
have been nursed. 

Very good. But yet a few questions may be asked 
about this new National Party. The first of them is, 
Whether there is any need to set about forming what is 
already being formed ; has, indeed, been forming since 
‘Three Acres and a Cow’ was adopted as the watch- 
word of an influential body of Radicals ? The conser- 
vative forces of the country have been slow to move; but, 
whether under the name of 'Toryism or Old Liberalism, 
they are coming together now at a much accelerated 
pace. Such movements are best left alone when they 
are once well set in a direct current. ‘lo Mr. Chamber- 
lain, however, this particular movement seems to need 
direction, mi napenih: for that is what he must mean 
when he talks, either too late or too soon, of forming 
a new party. Thereupon the next question arises, 
which is this: Is it not Mr. Chamberlain’s idea that the 
management and direction should be his own ? Does 
he not propose that the new party should be ‘ bossed ° 
(we prefer the word to any other for several reasons) by 
himself and some other politicians who have hitherto 
maintained an independent place aloof from Conser- 
vatism, though conservative on the one point of the 
Union? Possibly he has a right to claim for Liberal 
Unionist politicians the control of the party which he 
wishes to call ‘ National, but which will probably con- 
tinue to be denominated Conservative. It is certain 
that he and his friends have always gone on the assump- 
tion that, since they could not follow Mr. Gladstone in 
his Irish policies, and therefore must needs do their 
utmost to keep him out of power, their right to direct 
the Administration in their own way is indubitable. 
The argument seems to be that, since they had to sac- 
rifice their hopes of place at the call of conscience, 
the Conservatives must sink their consciences to save 
their places. ‘This was all very well, perhaps, when the 
Union was in danger, though even then it was possible 
to hold a different opinion. But the Union is no 
longer imperilled. It is quite out of danger now, and 
therefore the ‘ consideration” which was the basis of 
the bargain is nullified. 

So much is perfectly clear; and yet it may be wise 
and right to allow Radical Unionists command of the 
Anti-Laboucherian party which will probably become 
consolidated at the next general election. In other 
words, it may be wise for Old Liberals, New ‘Tories, and 
Radicals of the sounder school to assent to Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s evident desire. | Nor, for our own part, shall 
we say much against it, on one condition. Mr, Cham- 
berlain and his friends must prove satisfactorily that 
they have altogether given up the Three- Acre-and-Cow 
sort of doctrine ; must publicly recant the Unautho- 
rised Programme (or so much of it as they have not 
persuaded the Government to adopt); and by act and 
deed must testify to their conversion to a saner creed 
than we have yet heard from Mr. Chamberlain’s lips. 
There is a Labouchere line of policy, and there is an- 


other which, though it is not the same, leads straight 
into it. ‘The first was hotly denounced by the right 
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honourable member for Birmingham last week, but he 
has yet to show that he has abandoned the second. 
Of course it may be that recent events have con- 
vinced him that most of his talk about acres and 
cows and toiling and spinning was a dangerous kind 
of nonsense ; and that (not to put too fine a point 
upon it) he really has become a steady Liberal or 
Liberal-Conservative. If that be so, there is no more 
to be said : except that in that case the ‘ formation’ of 
new national parties becomes less intelligible as a neces- 
sity for the right side in politics. 


THE PRIESTS’ VICTORY. 

HE result of the Kilkenny contest accorded with 
expectation. At first it seemed that Mr. Parnell 
might make a successful fight for his candidate ; but 
when it was seen that the priests, almost to a man, were 
preaching and praying, blessing and cursing, on behalf 
of the Davitt faction, the hopes of the Parnellites 
wilted. ‘This is a priests’ victory altogether ; and very 
pretty it is to view the open way in which the per- 
suasions and intimidations of the Church are brought 
in aid of a seditious and a criminal conspiracy. How 
Parnell and the Parnellites may be affected by so 
If they are not 
‘crushed* they will probably show a good deal of exas- 


marked a defeat remains to be seen. 


peration ; which may be troublesome to certain of the 
inhabitants of Ireland. As for the other faction, they 
have now enrolled one of the cleverest, ‘cutest, most 
obstinate, and most subtle minds in their country ; 
and, what is more, a man whose hatred of Eng- 
land and her governance is as deep as Mr. Davitt’s 
and as bitter as Mr. Parnell’s. It is not impro- 
bable that poor Mr. MeCarthy will have some trouble 


with this ambitious and quarrelsome person ; but if 


malignancy should happen to be needed where Mr. 
Parnell no longer leads, Sir John Pope Hennessy is just 
the man to supply the deficiency. 

That the election-fight was of immense importance 
we are all agreed ; but there still seems to be some mis- 
take in several quarters as to whom it does or does not 
concern, ‘To read the Gladstonian newspapers, it might 
be supposed that the whole future of the empire de- 
pended upon whether the ‘Timhealyites won with Sir 
John Pope Hennessy or the Parnellites with Mr. Vincent 
Scully. But that is ridiculous. The Kilkenny election 
was a rebel row—very instructive, very useful as illus- 
trating the way in which the boon of independent par- 
liamentary institutions would work in the sister isle, but 
no more than that to any man of sense and discrimina- 
tion this side the Irish Channel. 
is a great matter for both the winning and the losing 
factions ; but what is the difference to us that we should 
care whether the Davittian or the Parnellian black- 
thorns break the more heads ? 


Of course the result 


No doubt some Glad- 
stonians seem to think the difference an enormous one 
to them; but what sort of Gladstonians? The official 
sort ; the aspirants for place ; the club-gabblers of the 
party and its more servile scribes. But these are but 
a few; much that they talk and write is imposture or 
self-imposture ; and the most of the Gladstonian rank- 
and-file know almost as well as other people that it 
does not matter much to Hawarden’s ‘ holy and sacred 
VOL. V. 
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cause’ which kind of ruffanism comes uppermost in 
this Irish faction fight. The split in the party to 
which both belong has revealed the inside of it, as when 
a bad nut is cracked. It is well seen by this time that 
the character that each gives of the other is an accurate 
one, though somewhat exaggerated, perhaps. They divide 
pretty equally between them the friendship and support 
of the dynamite scoundrelism and the night-prowling 
murder that did so much for the Parnellites when 
they were a united party; to neither are denied the 
confidence and the dollars of those good friends of 
England on the other side of the Atlantic who give 
‘for lead not for bread’; and, liars and traitors as they 
describe each other, both factions have the same end 
namely, the establishment and endowment of 
Irish hate, Irish revenge for ‘ centuries of wrong,’ in an 
independent Ireland. ‘Till lately, the conspirators hoped 
that they would be able to ‘sneak’ a victory by Mr. 
Gladstone’s help, through ‘ constitutional ° processes of 
that gentleman’s contriving ; and what is the quarrel 
of Mr. Davitt, Mr. Healy, Mr. Patrick Egan, and the 
Romish priesthood now but this—that Mr. Parnell 
has spoiled the game? That is the whole grievance : 
that the spring of the woes unnumbered sung at 
every anti-Parnellite meeting and mourned by so many 
murder-blinking priests at their altars. Let them 
mourn ; let these precious factions pour their cursings 
and revilings on each other to their hearts’ content ; 
for in doing so the more do they unmask the game. 


in view 





That is what we are concerned with, whether we belong 
to the party that was never deceived about it or to that 
which went astray after the dupe and tool of the con- 
spiracy—the great but amazingly erroneous William 
Ewart Gladstone. 

One thing about_this election, however, has a special 
and a deep importance ; and that is the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood. Catholic emancipation 
was a very right and proper thing; but we cannot 
affect to reckon amongst its blessings the use of the 
terrors of hell on behalf of a traitorous conspiracy. 
These priests and bishops know perfectly well what the 
Davitts and Egans are aiming at—the same which the 
Fenians and Mr. Parnell are bent upon; and they are 
furthering it by means of all the persuasion and menace 
at the priest’s command. Read this, from the pen of a 
‘constitutional’ reporter at Kilkenny: ‘’This Sabbath 
morning, throughout the constituency, the blessing of 
Holy Church was practically pronounced upon Sir J. P. 
It amounts to this: that in 
almost every parish the Holy Sacrament of Mass was 


Hennessy’s candidature. 


adapted to purposes of political organisation.” What sort 
of political organisation? The same that is upheld by the 
hands of Mr. Patrick Egan—(‘ a gentleman whom Lord 
Spencer’s Government suspected of connection with the 
Phoenix Park murders’)—and many another distin- 
guished patriot whose purpose is the purpose of the 
Clan-na-Gael. 
lay and cleric, is something to think about, beyond all 
that the Kilkenny election signifies. The author of the 
Vatican pamphlet will approve of it, no doubt, for these 
political priests are hard at work, above ground and 


The alliance of the two organisations, 


beneath, for his own branch of the Irish conspiracy. 
Do 


they approve of this combination of * the Church’ with 


But what have our own Catholics to say to it ? 


socialism and treason ? 





_err: 
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STATESMEN AT FEED. 


5 per it would seem, but is improved by the 

neighbourhood of the American Constitution. 
By the operation of its influence pirates are turned 
to publishers and professional dynamitards to ambassa- 
dors, while schemes for swindling on the largest scale 
are converted in the twinkling of an eye into measures 
for the reconstruction of the national finances, and the 
bog-trotter that was becomes a political force to be con- 
ciliated at any cost in honour and at no matter how 
gross a sacrifice of principle. So general is the effect, 
indeed, that what in England is called a politician is a 
Statesman, no less, in the United States, and that style 
and title which the devout Gladstonian thought great 
and good enough (with certain qualifying adjectives) for 
the best and greatest of men is in Washington the 
appanage of Representatives and ex-Senators. More 
than that, the American Statesman, as compared to 
his British analogue, is so glorified and triumphant 
a being, that persons of a lower essence are inter- 
ested in what he has for breakfast and the means 
by which his wife recruits and sustains his energies. 
That, at least, is the inference you draw from a certain 
noble publication called Statesmen’s Dishes and How to 
Cook Them (Brentano’s: New York). It consists of 
‘ practical autographic recipes > by Mrs. Benjamin Har- 
rison, Mrs. William Windom, Mrs. Samuel F. Miller, 
Mrs. Jeremiah M. Rusk, and ‘ more than two hundred 
women prominent in official and social life in the 
national capital * (whose ‘ reputation for refined hospi- 
tality” is largely the work of their fair hands); and 
it is the simple truth that ‘nothing approaching it 
has ever before been offered the public.” 

To begin with, Washington is indubitably ‘the poli- 
tical capital of many more millions of enlightened, pro- 
gressive, and wealthy people than are found in compact 
territory under any other flag in the world’ ; ‘ represen- 
tatives at the best’ of ‘ public business, the fluctuation 
of politics, ease of communication, and other reasons, all 
meet there ‘ under circumstances well calculated to pro- 
mote the development of pleasant social intercourse’ ; 
they encounter in their turn, these ‘representatives at 
the best, with other representatives—not representa- 
of * the 
most refined and cultivated society in the Old World? ; 
both sorts of representatives become the guests of Mrs. 
Benjamin Harrison and the rest of the two hundred 


tives at the best but common representatives 





prominent women hereinbefore described ; and as all 
these ‘are universally recognised as leaders, and are 
‘noted’ withal ‘in Washington circles and far beyond 
these confines as hostesses and housekeepers, the ‘ enthu- 
siastic commendation of the most critical diners-out ° is 
plainly so common as to be a ‘ quantité négligéable °— 
the property not merely of the two hundred and odd 
prominent women universally recognised as leaders 
but of the comparatively few—(they cannot be very 
many, for Washington is not New York, nor even 
London)—content to follow. Moreover, the recipes 
themselves are worthy their renowned—or is ‘ promi- 
nent’ the word ?—associations. For some are ‘ cher- 
ished heirlooms, while others were ‘ conceived ’"—(and 
conception is a virtue)—‘ and elaborated "—(‘ and 
elaborated’ think of that !)—‘ years ago’—(O senti- 
ment, sentiment !)—‘ by young wives "—(well, well !)— 
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‘anxious to excel in attractive tables, and retained by 
them because they accomplished their design.’ This last 
is a trifle incoherent, but “twill serve. Nay, it has in it 
so many suggestions of domestic romance that one need 
see no further into a milestone than most to perceive 
that here at last is the true and only real Gladstonian 
cookery book. For these were ‘ young wives. For 
obvious reasons they were ‘anxious to excel in attrac- 
tive tables... They ‘ conceived and elaborated’ certain 
recipes, in the sweet hope that by these and their own 
young beauty the Eternal Wanderer in man’s heart 
might be constrained to sit peacefully at home. And 
lo! it was as they had ambitioned. And they ‘ retained” 
these recipes because ‘ they accomplished their design.’ 
And the Wanderer refrained from wandering, and waxed 
fat in the shade of his own fig-leaf, for the conscious- 
ness that his helpmeet excelled in an attractive table 
was more to him than vice. Yes, here is the Glad- 
stonian Cookery Book at last, and it passes the wit 
of man to explain why it bears not the Hawarden 
imprimatur. 

For the rest, the recipes (sentiment apart) are good, 
bad, and indifferent like all their kind. It is hard to 
imagine our most critical diners-out applauding with 
both hands the appearance of a dish of ‘Cold Slaw, 
but the presence of the recipe in this collection conveys 
a not unpleasing idea of the simple tastes of Mr. Jason 
B. Brown, ‘ Representative from Indiana. Again, 
to the mind of the diner-out, whether critical or 
other, the ‘ Plain Omelet’ of Mrs. W. E. Mason 
(‘ Wife of Representative from Illinois’) reads uncom- 
monly like a sheet of par-boiled and half-baked gutta- 
percha; but perhaps the shadow of the Capitol has 
its effect upon natural laws, even as it has upon the 
rules of English and debate. The ‘ Plum Pudding’ 
of Mrs. Elliot B. Coues (‘ Wife of the Distinguished 
Scientist and Theosoph’) reads much as though its 
ultimate effect would be the complete justification 
of a certain eminent Scotsman in his unpatriotic de- 
scription of Scottish Bun: i.e. ‘a dense black substance 
inimical to life” Mrs. John E. Kenna’s (of W. Virginia) 
‘Regent Punch, commands our respectful admiration. 
It consists of a pound of loaf sugar (or rock candy), 
‘one large cup of strong black tea (made) ; three wine- 
glasses of brandy ; three wineglasses of rum ; the juice 
of two oranges ; three lemons; or one bottle imported 
champagne, and one large lump of ice. Is not that an 
array of good and generous creatures ? And if,in these 
champagne and whisky-and-soda days—if, we say, they 
drink like that in Western Virginia, is there not hope 
for even the United States ? For the rest, avoiding 
such desperate delights as the *‘ Canned Corn Patties” 
of Mrs. W. Windom (‘ Wife of the Secretary of the 
Treasury’) and the ‘ Boiling Eggs’ of Mrs. E. V. Brook- 
shire (‘ Wife of Representative from Indiana’), it may 
suffice to note that while the habits of American States- 
men are generally frugal, there are occasions when—-as 
in the ‘ Pink Dinner in Apartments’ of Mrs. Wm. M. 
Stewart (Representative from Nevada) American States- 
men are revealed for the most voluptuous of their kind ; 
that the ‘Representative from ‘Tennessee’ (Jos. E. Wash- 
ington the name of him) is fortunate in his Apple-Toddy; 
and that the Representative from New York’s experi- 
ence of a good thing in ‘Healing Plasters’ and the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota’s theory of ‘ How to Clean Gloves’ 
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complete a picture of refined hospitality which almost 
persuades you to agree with the writer (unhappily anony- 
mous) of the Preface: that ‘ in this charming respect no 
other city in the world surpasses > Washington. 





SEALS. 
\ T last the Government of the United States has 


decided to reject Lord Salisbury’s proposal that 
the differences between the two Powers with regard to 
the Behring Sea Fisheries should be submitted to arbi- 
tration. ‘The news is bad; but it does not come as a 
surprise to any one whose duty it has been to plod 
through the bulky blue-book published i in August last. 
Clearly there has been no love lost between Lord Salis- 
bury and Mr. Blaine, and they have sparred with far 
less consideration for one another's feelings than would 
have been displayed by Slavin (say) and Charlie Mitchell. 


The matter regarded purely from the point of view of 


the Fancy, Lord Salisbury must be pronounced to have 
had the better by much of the His logic 
is closer and his tone more dignified and better bred : 
some of Mr. Blaine’s replies to the ‘favors’ of Sir Julian 
Pauncefote smacking strongly of the counting-house. 
Then there are complaints that the British Foreign 
and causes end- 


‘ exchanges.’ 
) ges. 


Secretary is ‘ wanting in conciliation, 


less delays by referring doubtful points to the Cana- 
dian Government. On the other hand Mr. Blaine is 
declared to have been unduly free in his communica- 
tions to the press—of playing too much to the gal- 
lery, so to speak ; and as to his main position, Lord 
Salisbury will have none of it. Neither party denied, 
indeed, that it is necessary to establish a close-time for 
seals, as otherwise the question will be solved by the 
extinction of that harmless necessary beast. So reck- 
less is the butchery that during the late season 300,000 
fur seals were killed or mortally wounded for the sake 
of some 30,000. skins. 
satisfy Mr. Blaine : 
fishing on the high seas (you talk about 
ing’ if you are a diplomat) and in the Behring Straits. 
These visionary rights he bases on a ukase of the Tsar 
Peter 1, and he contends that the United States in- 
herited them through the Russian cession of Alaska. 
has little that 
these claims are contrary to the law of nations ; and, 
‘Wellington’ 
* histori- 
Even more to be commended 


But no mere close-time will 
he will exclude the 
‘ pelagic fish- 


Lord Salisbury difficulty in proving 


fortified by some papa signed and 
~ he blows the American’s 
cal” theories to ne 


is his action when Mr. 


‘George Canning 


Blaine proceeds from words 
to deeds, and directs American cruisers to capture 
Canadian vessels, dismantle them, and seize their log- 
books and skins as evidence in case of judicial pro- 
ceedings. In these days of flabbiness and_ faction, 
it is a joy to r 
May 29th, wherein the Government of the United 
States is ‘held responsible for the consequences which 
may ensue from acts which are contrar y to the estab- 
lished principles of international law.’ You discover, 
too, with satisfaction that his final proposal to sub- 
mit the matter to arbitration—a course of procedure 
which 


ad Lord Salisbury’s protest, dated 


inglishmen have no reason to love—was safe- 
guarded by two excellent provisions. |The Americans 
were to refrain from any interference with the British 
flag, and, in case of an adverse award, were to indemnify 
the Canadians for abstaining from sealing pending its 
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announcement. These propositions the United States, 
after sniffing at them for some six months, have de- 
cided to reject. They will talk, of course, about the 
impossibility of submitting undoubted rights to arbi- 
tration ; but, as you will guess, their real motive pro- 
ceeds from a shrewd suspicion that the verdict would 
have gone the other way. 

The resources of diplomacy exhausted, the issue 
seems left to chance. There are American prints— 
and really they ought to know—which look upon Mr. 
Blaine’s truculence as merely a device to restore the 
waning popularity of the Republican party by a little 
display of spread-eagleism. According to this com- 
fortable hypothesis, friendly relations will be re-estab- 
lished between the two Governments the moment that 
But American diplomacy is 
wont to be self-assertive, whether its exponents be 
Republican or Democrat. And for the United States 
Government to proceed in its present high-handed 
fashion might easily lead to arbitration by cannon. 
Meanwhile tis to be hoped that the better sort of 
English journal will not bleat about the irreparable 
disaster to civilisation implied in a war between the 
two branches of the English-speaking race. Disaster it 
would be, no doubt, and that not merely to the New 
ambition is unslaked till she become 
a British peeress. But our duty is with the 
and we shall not suffer them to be persecuted by Mr. 
James G. Blaine—nor Mr. Silas P. Ratcliffe either. 


party goes out of office. 


York damsel whose 
Canadians, 





TENTH OR SEVENTY-SEVENTH ? 
“'N the battle which still rages over ‘ General * Booth’s 


scheme for the salvation of ‘ Darkest England, the 
‘General’ is having certainly the worst of it. A week 


or two ago we set forth our own radical objection to 
his scheme, deeming its purpose mistaken, and that 
its operation would be mischievous. ‘ It is the duty of 
the country,’ say ‘ General’ Booth and his sympathisers, 
‘to see that every member of the community is suffi- 
ciently provided for.’ ‘ Every man has a right to bread 
or to work,’ says Cardinal Manning, as if his statement 
were an incontestable axiom. ‘Every human being 
must live, say all these in effect : and we—(with the 
Superior Person of story)—‘ we do not see the neces- 
sity. There are critics, however, who in more or less 
measure are not averse from seeing the purpose of the 
; condemn it as either 
unnecessary or incompetent on grounds of detail. And 
of these by far the most notable are Professor Huxley 
and Mr. C. S. the of the Charity 
Organisation Society. 

Professor Huxley has been ‘General’ Booth’s most per- 
sistent and most relentless critic. He has written a goodly 
number of letters to he Times, assailing the scheme on 
all hands, and even carrying his attack home to the 
headquarters of the Salvation Army. He accuses the 
‘ General’ of seeking to establish himself as a Socialistic 
autocrat, of being ‘not the first saint—(if he be a saint) 
—in the ardour of prosecuting a well-meant object 
capable of over-looking the plain maxims of everyday 
morality,’ and of having on a certain memorable occa- 
sion incurred the stern rebuke of a judge for something 
strongly resembling perjury. Much of this criticism, it 
will be seen, is but remotely concerned with the matter 


scheme fulfilled, but who yet 


Loch, Secretary 
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in dispute, and is far less destructive than it appears ; 
for to whole crowds of fairly reasonable people all the 
utterances of Professor Huxley are prejudiced as those 
of a man who—however intellectually vigorous—is 
bitterly hostile to all that savours of religion ; who in- 
deed is practically little better than a superior kind of 
Mr. Bradlaugh. 

Infinitely more damaging are the detailed criticisms 
which Mr. C. S. Loch makes in his pamphlet (London : 
Sonnenschein), and that for two reasons. First, he and 
the Society he represents have been for years engaged 
in some such work as ‘General’ Booth proposes to 
undertake ; and second, he keeps strictly and politely 
to the matter in hand. He shows that, regarding the 
scheme in its entirety, it is made up of a less and a 
greater, the one ‘dealing chiefly with the “ unem- 
ployed” and the other covering the whole field of 
charity, local and parochial*; and that, regarding its 
complete purpose, it seeks to ‘embrace all kinds and 
classes of men who may be in destitute circumstances, 
irrespective of their character and conduct, and to 
charge itself at once with supplying their temporal 
needs,’ with the intent of finally ‘placing them in a 
permanent position of comparative comfort.’ It is thus 
evident that he seeks not to supplement but to supplant 
the agencies both of the Poor Law and of voluntary 
charities. Indeed, Mr. Booth makes it no secret that 
he looks forward to receiving in the long-run State 
assistance, so that if he succeed in great measure there 
would eventually be the finest three-cornered system 
the world has ever seen for pauperising and demoralis- 
ing a people:—the Poor Law system, supported by 
compulsory rates, the voluntary charity system, and 
the Boothian system with a foot in each, partly volun- 
tary and partly supported by the rates. Through this 
dissociated system the malingerer, the ne’er-do-well, 
and the common vagrant—every variety of unprofit- 
able creature—could dodge and shuffle and whine and 
cant with such ease and comfort that he would create a 
whole nation of his kind, and beggary would become 
as thriving and saintly a profession as ever it was in 
medizeval Europe or is now in the lands of Islam. 

But Mr. Booth and his assistants have what senti- 
mentalists call ‘ faith in humanity.” They refuse to 
admit that there are people who, with all the working 
and praying in the world, cannot be turned into good 
citizens. The ‘ General’ is shown by Mr. Loch out of 
his own book to have his whole view vitiated by senti- 





ment, and to have conceived and elaborated his scheme 
in the irrational haste in which the Psalmist declares 
all men to be liars. Four or five months’ experience 
of the working of the workshop or ‘ City Colony” has 
been enough to satisfy him of the feasibility of drag- 
ging his ‘submerged tenth’ out of dependence and 
pauperism ; and the offhand response of two hundred 
and fifty inmates of one of his ‘shelters’ was sufficient to 
convince him that the men and women of the submerged 
would be glad to undertake work if they could get 
it. But there is no more effective part of Mr. Loch’s 
pamphlet than that in which he shows the exaggera- 
tion and the over-colouring of Mr. Booth’s statistics. 
Mr. Booth thus turns useful numerals into ‘ ghastly 
figures.. He takes the careful and unimpassioned 
statements in the Labour and Life of the People of Mr. 
Charles Booth (who, by the way, is no relation of his), 
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and, for instance, for ‘Very Poor, Class A. The 
Lowest Class of Occasional Labourers, Loafers, and 
Semi-criminals,’ he reads ‘ Homeress: Loafers, Casuals, 
and Some Criminals’; and for ‘ Very Poor, Class B. 
Casual Earnings, he reads ‘ Srarvine : Casual earnings 
between 18s. a week and chronic want’: and that al- 
though he knows that the class he calls ‘ Starving !° is 
described by his authority, Mr. Charles Booth, as in- 
cluding ‘ the whole casual labour class, dock labourers, 
and others, of whom (says Mr. Charles Booth) ‘ only a 
percentage—and not, I think, a large percentage— 
would be said by themselves, or by any one else, to be 
‘in distress.”” ‘That class, moreover, ‘especially the 
labour part of it, is not one in which men are born 
and live and die, but is rather a shifting deposit of 





those who from mental, moral, or physical reasons are 
proved incapable of better things. 

Mr. Loch, further, shows by a careful sifting and 
analysis of figures that if ‘General’ Booth does not 
propose to take over the whole casual labour of the 
country as ‘submerged, then instead of a ‘tenth, 


‘ 


which he claims, there is only a ‘ seventy-seventh’ for 
him to deal with; for that is about the proportion 
that is truly ‘submerged.’ Let it be remembered that 
Mr. Loch is a kind of specialist in this question— 
that he has had a large experience where Mr. Booth 
has had none; and it will finally be seen that he has 
knocked the ‘ General’s* scheme into a very battered 
cocked-hat. In other words, he has effectively shown 
that, granted the worthiness and necessity of the pur- 
pose the ‘ General” has in view, that purpose can be far 
better attained by careful co-operation between exist- 
ing charitable agencies working unobtrusively, watch- 
fully, and ‘sympathetically’ in their several localities 
throughout the country, than by any overwhelming, 
hysterical, and centralised scheme of social salvation. 


TWO SENTENCES. 

HE force of public sentiment is very strong in 
Britain both for evil and for good. It is impor- 

tant, then, that those whose voices are worth heeding 
should speak out boldly when occasion requires, in 
reproof and in applause, that it may do as little ill as 
possible and make as much as possible for righteousness. 
This journal has never been accused of an overweening 
fondness for the popular view of persons and things, and 
its judgment that in both the Pearcy and the Hargan 
cases the vox populi is the voice of reason, justice, and 
common sense is all the more unexceptionable therefor. 
The evidence against Pearcy was so clear, and the crime 
charged was so deliberate and so cruel, that for a little 
it seemed as if even the sentimentalists themselves had 
not a word for commutation. But it is possible to 
contrive an agitation out of the most unpromising 
materials. First of all, it is now understood that your 
solicitor must make an effort in that direction. Mr. 
Freke Palmer is an energetic young man in whom the 
prophets of the Old Bailey have already recognised the 
George Lewis of the future: though Ely Place has 
been in such bad odour for some time that the rever- 
sion might seem scarce worth having. He did all he 
could for his client before and after sentence alike, and 


he did all he could for himself. A murder case may 
not bring money, but it does bring notoriety, and in 
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the train thereof comes professional success. Then, Dr. 
Forbes Winslow could not, of course, allow so excellent 
an opportunity of bold advertisement to pass ; for what 
death-sentence were complete without his protest against 
it? With him there was the usual array of anonymous 
correspondents: ‘ An Opponent of Capital Punishment, 
‘A Lover of Justice, ‘ A Woman of England, ‘ One of 
the Masses, and so forth. And the gross result was 
a number of loose statements—that the convict was 
subject to delusions, and so forth—which the inquiry 
ordered by Mr. Matthews proved to be absolutely desti- 
tute of value. 
utter failure. 
number of signatures to the petition for a reprieve, for 


Indeed, the attempted agitation was an 
It was impossible to get a respectable 


it was universally recognised that in this case any altera- 
tion of the original sentence would have been equivalent 
to the abolition of capital punishment,.and for that the 
common sense of the country is by no means prepared. 
The only argument with which the Home Secretary was 
pressed was one drawn from his one serious mistake— 
Why save the 
To which the answer is that 


the reprieve of the woman Maybrick. 
one and kill the other ? 
because the first was wrongly spared is not a reason that 
the second should not be justly hanged. 


Mr. 


not 


Matthews’ 
without re- 


There is another case in which 


action is to be commended, though 
serve. He has reduced the sentence of twenty years’ 
penal servitude passed on Walter Hargan to that of 
twelve months’ hard labour. Popular opinion is in 
favour of a further reduction, and once more popular 
Indeed, as The St. James 


++} 
Li 


ither Hargan com- 


opinion is right. remarks, 
the present result is illogical. FE 


mitted an act almost amounting to murder, or in the 


agitation of the moment he did not altogether wisely. In 
other words, having reasonable cause to fear for his life, 
he fired more shots than were absolutely necessary for 
his own protection. Now, the reduction of the sentence 
shows that Mr. Matthews indorses the popular opinion: 
which is that Hargan’s act comes under not the first 
but the second heading, and in that case six months 
without hard labour would be ample punishment. — It 


is to be hoped that the appeal for further commuta- 


tion will result in Hargan’s release not later than 
March. It must be remembered that he has already 


suffered more than is just, for since last September he 
has had to face the prospect of a life-long imprison- 
ment. ‘The explanation of Mr. Justice Charles's atro- 
clous sentence was the fear that a milder punishment 
would encourage the use of the revolver. The truth 1s, 
Hargan had killed his assailants in any other way he 
would have escaped with a next to nominal penalty. 
But the rough is always with us, and the fear of the 
rough is (or ought to be) more than the fear of the re- 
volver, ‘Those pursuing unoffending people in order to 
do them grievous bodily harm should know that they 
do so at the utmost peril to themselves. 

One other sentence seems to call for prompt revi- 
sion. It is that of five years’ penal servitude passed by 
Mr. Justice Day on the girl Annie Howe for the man- 
slaughter of her illegitimate child. She had made the 
best of fights against the worst of circumstances. She 
evidently committed the crime in a moment of mad- 
ness, and 


a‘ 


here again six months’ imprisonment would 
seem to be quite adequate. We commend her case 
to the attention of the Home Secretary. 
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THE BLIND BUG. 


(County of London Sessions: 17th and 18th December 1890.) 


| gue the path of the outmost sun through 

J) utter darkness hurled, 

Further than ever comet flared or vagrant star-dust 
swirled, 

Live such as sailed and fought and ruled and loved and 
made our world. 


They are purged of pride because they died ; they know 
the worth ef their bays ; 

They sit at wine with the Maidens Nine and the Gods 
of the elder days ; 

It is their will to serve or be still as fitteth our Father’s 
praise. 


"Tis theirs to sweep through Azrael’s keep, where the 
clanging legions are, 

Or buffet a path through the Pit’s red wrath when God 
goes forth to war, 

Or hang with the reckless seraphim on the rein of a red- 


maned star. 


They take their mirth in the joy of the Earth, they do 
not grieve for her pain ; 
They know of toil and the end of toil : they know God’s 


law 1s plain : 


So thev whistle the Devil to make them sport, who 


know that 


Sin 18 valn. 


And ofttimes cometh our wise Lord God. Master of every 
trade. 
And tells them tales of his daily toil, of Edens newly 


? 
made, 


} . , er. ce F ++] . 
And they rise to their feet as he passes DV, Qenuemen 
—s 
unatrald, 
rex a? ’ . , ‘ . 
Lo these who are cleansed ol black De sire, Sorrow, and 


Lust, and Shame— 

Gods for they know the heart ot men, men for they 
stooped to Fame— 

To these, a peer “mid his courtly peers, the Curate of 
Mendon came. 

‘I have fished for frogs in the stagnant dark, and here 
is my catch, quoth he, 

‘The soul of a little Lawyer-Clerk that whines like an 
angry bee. 

‘Brethren all “—and they saw it crawl in the open palm 
released— 

‘This bug hath flown from a New Sorbonne to call me 
a filthy priest. 

‘Yea, it must turn to a guild to learn the nature of 
right and w rong, 

‘And wear its Soul at its button-hole and finger it all 
day long, 

* And lose its Soul if a gipsy troll the catch of a lewd old 
song.’ 

He flipped the blind bug into the dark, and grinned 
Gargantua’s grin : 

The Great Gods heaved them back, and laughed till 
Heaven shook to the din— 

And QO, 

! 


sinned the blind bug’s sin ! 


to have heard the Great Gods laugh, I had 
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MODERN MEN. 
WILLIAM MORRIS. 


YHERE is not a more complex personality in the world 
than what is known as William Morris. It is indeed 
a magnificent achievement to have played the parts of 
poet, decorator, and pot-house politician. Moreover, Mr. 
Morris's perversity is such that he is—and has been 
—at constant strife with himself. By temperament con- 
servative and aristocratic, it has pleased him to enter 
into alliance with Social Democrats and adventurers; a 
middle-class capitalist and employer of labour, he has 
spent ten years of his life in the denunciation of his kind, 
and in a moment of inspired cant has even described an 
audience of artisans and himself as ‘we Workers’ ; the 
wielder of a sturdy, masculine style, he has fought the 
battle of sentimentality, and has dealt his blows with a 
petulance that is almost feminine. Though by profession 
an artist, he is never tired of proclaiming, as a devotee 
of Mr. Ruskin, that art is more intimately connected with 
social politics than with physical sensation ; and, while he 
makes light of his true accomplishment, he believes the 
supreme object of his life to be the deliverance of 
harangues which Bill Sloggins does not understand and 
at which superior Fabians smile the smile of patronage. 

It is more than thirty years ago that he published Zhe 
Defence of Guinevere, which, if it contained but little 
achievement, was rich in promise. It fairly reeks with the 
influence of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and rings ever true to 
the Pre-Raphaelite ideal: that is, it is full of medieval 
affectation and picturesque angularity. But it contains 
the only glimmerings of passion which are to be found in 
Mr. Morris's work, and you would search The Earthly 
Paradise in vain for the feeling—antiquated, of course, 
and literary—suggested by Zhe Haystack in the Floods. 
For the characteristic of the later verses is that they are 
but the shadows of poems. When you lay Jason by you 
seem to have dreamed that you read the story long ago. 
No one of the characters is alive, nor does their environ- 
ment make a sharp impression on the brain. Jason, 
Medea, and the Goddess flit to and fro in a mysterious 
silence, impalpable of form. Cowardice and bravery, 
treachery and honour, are indistinguishable. You are told 
that Medea is beautiful and you believe it, but you know 
not why. ‘The adjectives in her train are always inexpres- 
sive and not seldom what schoolmasters are pleased to 
term ‘otiose.. They do not mark her off from the rest 
of her species. She is a ‘lovely queen’ ; she turns her 
‘golden head’ ; she even reaches out her ‘ lovely arm.’ 
But men and women only live in words when by an in- 
spired phrase they are revealed as something better than 
puppets ticketed ugly or beautiful, wicked or virtuous. 
Nor is the style of the poems distinguished. Simple and 
direct as the rhythm is, its monotony provokes to weari- 
ness. There is rarely a long word to consolidate the line, 
and monosyllables and dissyllables cannot help falling 
into their places. The epilhela ornaniia, the constant 
repetition of ‘tumbling sea,’ ‘ water wan,’ ‘ windy shore,’ 
‘thymy down, and the rest, deepen the impression of 
facility. It lapses by like silent water. You can believe 
that Mr. Morris has rivalled Lucilius and written two 
hundred lines ‘sians pede in uno. Even his similes for 
the most part smell of the lamp, and may be traced to 
books before Nature. But with the gift of narration Mr. 
Morris is richly endowed. ‘Though his characters have 
nor blood nor bone, though his style be an affectation of 
antiquity and be wearisome to boot, he understands as 
few have understood the art of telling a story in verse. 


He develops his plot and marshals his incidents dispas- 
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sionately but with surpassing skill. The narrative unwinds 
itself like a storied hanging, and resembles tapestry seen 
through a mist. His later work, whether in prose or verse, 
has been completely dominated by the Gothic spirit, of 
which his purposeless love has persuaded him to employ a 
false and over-decorated diction, which is simply Wardour 
Street. In his translation of The Odyssey this licentiousness 
was soconspicuous that it rendered his version unintelligible 
to such as had not the Greek at hand. But The House of 
the Wolfings and The Roots of the Mountains—which latter, 
bound in a remnant of bed-furniture, is assuredly the 
worst-clad book in the world—proved that he was capable 
of excesses more monstrous still. 

The debt which household decoration owes to Mr. Morris 
is rather negative than positive. He broke down the most 
infamous standard of taste ever set up anywhere. Thirty 
years ago we were still suffering from that orgy of vulgarity 
commonly known as the Exhibition of 1851. Enthusiasts 
told us that the glass house at Kensington was a sign of ar- 
tistic regeneration and international good-feeling, whereas 
it was but an asylum for all the pretentious imbecility and 
the inept extravagance that the ingenuity of the Victorian 
style at its zenith could compass. The maroon curtain- 
ing, the chairs and sofas with impossible bulging legs and 
covered en suite with cold blue repp, the awful sideboards, 
the chimney glasses naked yet not ashamed—these atroci- 
ties still adorned the middle-class palace. And the Philis- 
tines, secure in their colour-blindness, boldly asserted that 
there was no place like home. And well it was that they 
spoke the truth. Mr. Morris and his friends declared war 
against the ignorance and fatuity which delighted in the 
Great Exhibition ; and just as the Pre-Raphaelite painters 
dealt the death-stroke to Victorian art as expounded by 
Messrs. Horsley, Herbert, and Frith, so Mr. Morris made 
an end for ever of Victorian furniture. Each was a victory 
of destruction. The Pre-Raphaelites killed the Anecdotie 
(or Bible-and-Spectacles) School but had nothing vital to 
put in its place, and alone among the intellectual revolu- 
tions of the century the movement was barren of positive 
result. No school grew out of it, no convention was 
framed for the guidance of posterity. So it fell out with 
the performance of William Morris. His system of deco- 
ration was infinitely better than that which preceded it. 
But it took no count of renascent Italy and Spain, and 
none of Flanders and Holland—so rich in invention, so 
simple in design, so sumptuous in effect; for it was Gothic, 
‘personal, restless in scheme, and so morbid and senti- 
mental in colour that, while it superseded an atrocity, it 
led to no brilliant results of its own. The truth is, 
indeed, that Mr. Morris is only a colourist by chance. 
When he works in a modest key of colour he sometimes 
produces beautiful effects: the silvery windows in the 
common room ot St. Peter's College, Cambridge. have an 
exquisite delicacy of tone which he has hardly attained 
elsewhere. But the mass of his work is spotty and inhar 
monious, and his collaboration with Mr. Burne-Jones has 
left him remote from virility. In design his ambition 
is to express his personality, and his fatuous prejudice in 
favour of the Gothic style has driven him to prefer eccen- 
tricity to order. His tollowers have carried his methods 
to the extreme verge of brutality ; and if you would con- 
vince yourself of the inherent weakness of his design you 
have but to turn to the productions of Messrs. Heywood 
Sumner and Christopher W hall. 

In polities and the criticism of art—with him the terms 
are convertible—Mr. Morris's ideal is simple lawlessness. 
He dreams of a Golden Year when the artist shall cease to 
exist. It is his belief that in the Middle Ages alone the 


conditions of society were favourable to artistic production. 
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Thence it follows, as day follows night, that in the Middle 
Ages alone was noble work achieved. In spite of his love 
of the gild-craftsmen, he is perforce compelled to acknow- 
ledge that they were held in an iron tyranny ; but neither 
fact nor argument avails to shake his faith. It is nothing 
that facts are against him: that in the fifth century B.c. 
as at the period of the Renaissance the patrons of art 
were aristocrats who cared naught for the People. He is 
unshaken in his conviction that the art of the Middle Ages 
is the greatest the world has seen, because this conviction is 
in harmony with the fads of Mr. Ruskin and the Socialists. 
With a new social order, he tells you, a shoemaker may 
ply his trade in Rome and then return to London and 
instruct his fellow-countrymen in the science of archi- 
tecture. But why should we learn to build from a shoe- 
maker? This gospel is naught else but the glorification 
of the incompetent. Truth to tell, indeed, Mr. Morris's 
most inveterate foe is the artist. He loves the architec- 
ture of the Goths because he believes it based on no laws 
and independent of forethought and design. He paints him- 
self a happy era in which, when a church was to be built, 
the ‘ People’ turned out (as to a Hyde Park ‘ demonstra- 
tion’) and chipped ornaments upon its stones. Of course 
the great cathedrals of France, which are the culmination 
of their style, were as much the work of one guiding brain 
as was the Parthenon itself. But what is that to one who 
finds it impossible ‘to speak of art without encountering 
those social problems of which all serious men are think- 
ing’? As to his pronouncements upon politics, they would 
be immoral were they not ridiculous. In his eyes if a 
‘Worker’ kill his employer it is the action of a‘ brave 
and honest man.’ Whereas if the ‘ Worker’ is foiled in 
his attempted butchery, the result is infamous and pitiless 
slaughter. ‘ Mastership, says Mr. Morris, ‘ hath many 
shifts whereby it striveth to keep itself alive in the world.’ 
And not the least ingenious is to tell Bill Sloggins, from 
the firm platform of ‘ Mastership,’ that art resides in the 
hand and head of the ‘ Worker.’ 


rash ; and when Bill Sloggins rules supreme in Trafalgar 


But the experiment is 


Square he is not likely to remember his whilome champion, 
and he will doubtless treat Mr. Morris and his ‘ bleedin’ 


art’ with the shortest of short shrifts. 


‘ASHAMED TO DREss.’ 

us is surely the strangest feat of the later civilisation 

that man has come to look with shame upon his own 
body. ‘To so extreme a variety of self-consciousness has 
he become the slave that the thought of masculine shape- 
liness is to him insupportable, and the acknowledgment 
of pleasurable emotion in his clothes is almost a secret 
sin. Not that man is altogether deaf to the grace of his 
ancestors. His austere and puritan seif-denial in the 
matter of dress is not attributable to ceaction. He does 
not blush to think that his great-grandfathers were nice 
about the fall of a skirt, the curve of a buckle, the out- 
line of a calf, the abundance of a lace rutHe. Nor does he 
deny that theirs were days notable in social story for 
honour and chivalry. And after these even the modern 
man—if he be a gentleman—still aspires. ‘Tis in himself 
the evil lies. He has got to be so reserved a being, 
so morose, so bitter proud, so scornful of beauty and 
brightness, so enamoured of his harshness, that he would 
laugh out upon elegance in man, were elegance any longer 
possible. The thing seems at last doubtful. For when 
our grandfathers reached that balance of artificiality in 
which the self-consciousnesses of mind and body were 
equipoised, they touched, as it appears, the highest point 
of healthy civilisation. But among their unhappy sons 


a portion of that bodily self-consciousness has been 


. 
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surrendered to the forces of the soul. ~ An epic reason, 
verily, for our angular coats! Yet it is a reason so true 
that the same cause is seen to work upon woman—though 
that battle will be a tougher one—now that it has done 
its worst with man. Yet is he not a clown? For, still 
having a body, he cannot altogether refuse to note it ; 
and having accomplished these strange revolutions in 
his raiment, he struts forth in his new bravery as it 
were the old; and in a good specimen you cannot but re- 
mark how he (still committing, it is true, that secret sin) 
glances affectionately down his miserable coat and along 
his unspeakable trousers ; how he bridles in his broad 
collars and exhibits the things that make his lithe wrist 
a mockery. 

How shall one recall to this sombre age that gaiety, that 
artistic sense of body,.that carefulness for dignity, which 
marked those most manly days ‘ when Man—though Man! 
—was not ashamed to dress’? Then life was abroad, 
but that would take us 





life in its fulness ; and Phyllis 
too far afield. Then man took joint pride in body and 
brains ; but now he hath forgotten his body. And that 
poor carcase wanders through the world scorned and un- 
beloved, discoloured, shapeless, ‘angular and flat.’ Yet 
what days of pride can it recall! When its owner, con- 
cerned over its curves, decorated it for the delectation 
of desirable women; when it hung (always with kind 
thoughts dedicated to its pose) over the backs of chairs, 
talking as befitted a dignified body! Perchance the skirt 
was a velvet of fine blue slashed with cream, the waist- 
coat and knee-breeches were of white satin, and the stock- 
ings of white silk, while delicate abundances of lace fell 
from the sleeve-end over the strenuous lines of the wrist 
and hand, and the sword came raking foppishly under the 
skirt. And that body, thus consciously arrayed, stepped 
out in stately minuet, and walked through the world ever- 
lastingly cared-for, occasionally drunk, but always beloved. 
Yet, though we may regret that past, let not the purport 
of these words be mistaken. With our new life, and 
under our changed conditions, the dress of those spectral 
times may no longer be possible—sad though the confes- 
sion be. But some thing should be possible. For we 
have touched the lowest stair in masculine dress that the 
race of man ever attained. It is our particular feat to 
have disguised all our graces and to have exaggerated all 
our uglinesses. The mere nude contains both: we show 
but the last. So that even the savages that roamed the 
forests in their superlative simplicity were better artists 
than we. For our dress has come to be asham. It is 
the ashes of the past. Still we have an appearance of 
clothes; between morning and evening wear we still 
keep a distinction. But each is a mere caricature of 
last century, our proximity to which is well-nigh our sole 
excuse for wearing clothes at all. It is a time when con- 


= 


temporary sculpture of contemporary clothing’ must for 
ever be the scorn of posterity. Everything th it Art migh 
hold worthy has been put away, and the world is almost 
shocked—one is conscious at this moment of 16 »cking the 
world—to hear that Man, as Mr. Meredith once remarked 
by the mouth of Woman, is a being possessed: of legs. 

[t is, in fact, principally for the sake of the leg that a 
change in the dress of man is so much to be desired. The 
leg, completing as it does the form of man, should make 
a great part of that human scenery which is at least as 
important as the scenery of geological structure, or the 
scenery of architecture, or the scenery of vegetation, but 
which the lovers of mountains and the preservers of ancient 
buildings have consented to ignore. The leg is the best 


part of the figure, inasmuch as it has the finest lines and 


therewith those slender, diminishing forms which, coming 


at the base of the human structure, show it to be a thing 
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of life by its unstable equilibrium. A lifeless structure is 
in stable equilibrium ; the body, springing, poised, upon 
its fine ankles and narrow feet, never stands without im- 
plying and expressing life. It is the leg that first sug- 
gested the phantasy of flight. We imagine wings to the 
figure that is erect upon the vital and tense legs of man ; 
and the herald Mercury, because:of his station, looks new- 
lighted. All this is true of the best leg, and the best leg 
is the man’s. That of the young child, in which the 
Italian schools of painting delighted, has neither move- 
ment nor supporting strength; and the feminine leg 
has curves somewhat too abrupt, too much shortened, for 
ideal beauty: at least it does not demand explicit display. 
In the case of the woman's figure it is the foot, with its 
extreme proportional smallness, that gives the precious 
instability, the spring and balance that are so organic ; 
therefore woman does well to let her leg be merely im- 
plied, while her small foot is plain to the eye. But man 
should no longer disguise the long lines, the strong forms, 
in those lengths of piping or tubing that are of all gar- 
ments the most stupid. Inexpressive of what they clothe 
as no kind of concealing drapery could ever be, they are 
neither implicitly nor explicitly good raiment. Their 
foolishness is completely set forth by the fact that the 
form they clothe puts them ‘out of shape.’ It is hardly 
possible to err by violence in denouncing the trouser. 
Why, when a bad writer is praised for ‘clothing his 
thought,’ it is to the trouser that the nimble fancy flies 
-——fain of completing the beautiful metaphor ! 

The human scenery: yes, costume could make a crowd 
something other than the mass of sooty colour—dark 
without depth—and the multiplication of undignified 
forms that disbeautify the streets, and demonstrate, and 
strike, and listen to the democrat. For the undistin- 
guished are very important by their numbers. These are 
they who make the look of the artificial world. They are 
man generalised ; as units they inevitably lack something 
of interest ; all the more have they cumulative effect. It 
would be well if we could persuade the average man to 
take on a certain human dignity in the clothing of his 
average body. Unfortunately he will be slow to be 
changed. And as to the poorer part of the mass, so 
wretched are their national customs that they must wait 
for reform until the reformed dress, which the reformers 
have not yet put on, shall have turned second-hand. 


PEAT. 


TEXT in importance to such necessary agricultural 
I g 


employments as sheep and cattle tending, that of 


making provision of fire-elden for the winter was perhaps 
the dales-folks’ most important work. Peat constituted 
the general fuel, for coal was inaccessible. Nature was 
Javish in her provision, and the moors above the valley 
abounded in it. The beds were of immense thickness, and 
this and the purity of the brown humus attested the presence 
of primitive forests. Many of the hill ranges are still 
‘forest’ in name, but vestiges of timber are but sporadic 
and sparse. Peat is, of course, of forest growth. Twigs 
and branches of birch, oak, and alder are plain among 
the layers; and it is so good a mummifier that you can 
even trace the venation of the leaves, while the great 
trunks of blackened oak dug from the bogs are. still 
so sound that the yeomen use them for beams and 
other offices where strength and durability are essentials. 
Much of this last bears witness to the fact that the trees 
fell in their prime and ere a whit decayed. Acorns, too, 
and beech-mast, and hazel-nuts are all found in compara- 
tive freshness ; and therewith remains of races that have 


passed away—the bones of wolves, of red deer and fallow 
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and roe, and vanished species of birds, the tusks of wild 
boars, and sometimes a stone implement—a relic of primi- 
tive man. Then the peat grows abundant crops of heather 
for the grouse ; while the plateaux are grazing for young 
cattle in summer and for sheep throughout the year. Here, 
too, the hill-fox feeds her young, and battens them on 
grouse and plover ; and here the naturalist finds his hap- 
piest hunting-grounds. 

Just as every sheep-farmer has right of ‘ heaf’ upon the 
fell, so has he right of turbary on the moor ; and this quite 
irrespective of ownership or tenancy of turfy parts. Cut- 
ting—or ‘graving’—the peat is done in early summer. 
It is hard work, but the farm hands like the change. 
They go out in the morning and come back at night. 
The grass and the bents are first stripped from the turf in 
layers of considerable thickness, which are used for roofing 
out-houses, cart-sheds, and sheep-folds. The spade, which 
is called a ‘slane, has one-half of the cutting part bent 
at right angles to the other; and the peat is cut inversely 
to its line of deposit or cleavage—a method that admir - 
ably reveals the manner in which it has been deposited. 
The richest is squared into rectangular blocks, eight by 
four inches, and two inches thick. A stalwart Cumbrian 
can ‘ grave’ a considerable quantity in a day ; but graving 
is not all. The rough blocks have to be shaped and stacked 
to insure a thorough drying. ‘The stacks are so built that 
the air circulates freely about and through them, and at 
a distance they look like so many huge dolls’ houses. 
As summer passes, the shepherds go and look at them as 
they happen to be their way ; and when they are dry, 
then ‘leading’ begins. It comes at a slack time—z.e.. 
when the crops have been harvested-—-but it is hard work. 
The peat cannot be brought from the moor in carts, but 
is led in rude and primitive sledges. There is nothing to 
prevent these from over-running the galloways harnessed 
to them, but accidents are of the rarest. ‘The moorland 
slopes that lead from the ‘lots’ are exceedingly precipi- 
tous, and sledding, asthe men cal] it, is really rough work. 
When the peat has all been brought down it is stacked 
again: this time in outhouses. \ ‘stick-heap’ is an in- 
variable accessory in the folds, with a huge log whereon 
to chop the coppice-wood poles into lengths for the fire ; 
and the ring of the axe from the farm-yards is a charac- 
teristic and cheerful winter sound. 

The dalesmen are a thrifty folk, and as a rule their fires 
are not allowed to go out at night. Peats are used right 
through the day, sticks being only brought into Fequisition 
at a domestic crisis or to bring the kettle to the boil. 
The fireplaces are mostly of that old-fashioned order up 
whose cavernous chimneys you might drive a wagon. 
Home-fed hams and fitches are still hung in them, and, 


as of old, the rain-water trickles down in sooty streams. 


Ovens or boilers are almost unknown, and the want of 


them constrains the yeoman’s wife to resort to many 
primitive methods. For instance, if she wants to bake a 
pie she must first cook the meat ; and then she sets her 
pie in an immense pan on the fire. Of course the ‘ cook- 
ing’ is mostly confined to the lower strata of the dish ; 


whence the ingenious device of covering the lid of the 


pan with burning peat. Everything in the shape of 


‘pastry’ must be done and browned in this primitive 
fashion: it is a leaf out of the book of the gypsies. The 
fires themselves are ‘ raked’ at night: that is, the embers 
are brought into a smouldering heap, and a dry peat is 
set among them. This is enough to nurse the fire until 
early morning, when a few puffs from a pair of rough- 
and-ready bellows send the mass into a pleasant glow. 
One yeoman who had lived a long life in the dales was 
wont to tell how his fire had not been once extinguished 
in fifty years, and many others have burned as long: for 
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when a fire ‘ goes out, ‘tis ominous of bad luck. Cheap 
matches have done little to destroy the comfortable super- 
stition, and many of the older men still use flint and steel 
in lighting their pipes. 

There is little wood in the northern hill-country, and 
peat is almost as important as water. It has been used 
for generations, till now there are signs of its giving out. 
In places, however, the deposits are twenty feet thick ; 
and the poorer yeomen not only burn it but cart it to the 


neighbouring market-towns, where it is largely used. 





CYBELE REDITVII A. 
ND four days’ running before the wind brought us to 
= a populous island, rich in wine and corn, yet scarce 
habitable by reason of its paltry government. For there 


once dwelt within the greatest of its cities a foolish 


man, who by some folk was accounted ‘ good’; and he, 
having come to power by means which may not here be 
spoken of, had constrained the Senate to decree that none 
should dedicate his life to the common weal who had not 
first suffered the mutilation of Attis. ‘ For I 


worthy to lift hand or voice in his country’s suecour,’ 


deem none 
quoth he, ‘ whose mind may harbour an impure thought.’ 
And the rulers of the land hearkened to his voice and said : 
‘It is not for us to beget children or to live the lives of men, 
but to win the goodwill of the people.’ Now there were cer 
tain in the land who conformed not to the ordained worship 
of the gods ; and, though of wisdom they were beggared, 
yet when 
greater import than their folly warranted. 
} 


hemselves went 


hese persons, 


envious of the quality t lacking, clam- 


oured for the sacrifice ; and as in this strange land good 


counsel must always vield to the will of the mob, it passed 
into law that they that would rule should maim them- 
selves with a flint like the worshippers of the Ancient 


But the Wise 


poets, It this be sO will not “ Othello’s occupation be 


. 1/) at — f +) _ 
Goddess. said, quoung one of their own 


gone- ‘Nay, said the Good Man: ‘ know ye not that 
I am learned in all things appertaining to the flesh? 
From my youth upward | sought the dung-heap ; I lin- 


gered lovingly in the charnel-house. Day and night have 
my sleepless eyes been turned upon the records of that 
grim chamber where marriage ties are 
de re d, Know 


them that have transgressed the Seventh Commandment ? 


righteously sun- 


[ not by rote the names and infamies of all 


I am not yet unmindful of Nelson (I blush to speak his 


name), who, though he saved his country, is a by-word 


and offence to all * Melbourne, too : was not 


his fair fame once sullied by evil report ? 


good” men. 
And so long 
as Fanny, the injured and notorious, remains unknown, 
there is yet work for my hands to do. | Many stories, in- 
deed, will I write down and sell for gold, that the people 
may have wherewith to beguile the winter evenings, and 


And 


many applauded him, and the noisiest of them that wor- 


that I may get me a golden lining to my pocket.’ 


shipped the gods in their own way beat upon a drum and 
eried aloud for joy. 

Now, when I came to the island the Good Men had 
Yet their 


And strange it was 


long since passed into the House of Hades. 
law remained, stablished as en a rock. 


to stand in a chamber above the Senate-House and look 


upon the weaklings who held the reins of empire. The 
Senators, indeed, as becometh all such as suffer the muti- 
lation, were sleek, bland, and of a portly habit. ‘Their 


flesh lay upon their well-covered bones as it were in frills 
and rolls. They spake ever ina thin and piping voice, and 
hurried not their utterance. Indolent were they as the cat 
that shunneth the heuse-tops and sleepeth the livelong 
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night beneath the shadow of a roof. And when in their 
well-warmed chariots they sought the quiet of their homes, 
nor wife nor prattling children might welcome their return. 
For women were as an offence to their eyes, and alone they 
They tasted only the 
sweet wines which sparkle in the wine-cup, such as women 


sat them down to meat and drink. 


love, and the curious liquors which the priests of the south 
prepare. And in the city the laws were insolently defied, 
and peaceful citizens might not go abroad without a follow- 
ing. Yet they recked not of the misery of others, and, 
appointing guardians for their own homes, were lulled into 
forgetfulness of evil. 

And I had not long sojourned in the country when the 
citizens were moved to rebel against the unjust law. Now 
it fell out that a youth of approved wisdom and noble 
birth, desiring to dedicate his life to the service of the 


And 


and they indeed were 


State, performed upon himself the ordained rite. 
all such as knew and loved him 


angrily murmured; and he feeling his Self wax 


ran! 





many 
faint within him, and fearing that with the lapse of years 
he would become slothful and brutish as the other Senators, 
was stricken with remorse. The memories of his strenuous 
boyhood thronged the chambers of his mind, and bitter 
was the lament he uttered: ‘O dear country-side which 
gave me my birth, why did I leave thee to set foot within 
W ny did I seek the city of 


where thieves and cut-throats prowl and 


the gruesome Senate-House ? 
mist and fog, 
throng in the 


night-time? Ever I wonder, dear country- 


side, beneath which star thou sleepest. Ever mine eye 
would fain be turned toward thee, when for a space I forget 
Must I still lurk in the dark 


lobbv far from my home ? Must I say farewell to the river, 


the agony of my remorse. 


the chase, and the race-course > Unhappy, thrice unhappy 
soul, again and again must thy plaint be uttered! Strength 


and shapeliness once were mine own. Time was when I 


. ° } 1 {4} se ] 
was the glory of the running-path, the envy of the wrestling- 
? 


school My door was ever tnronge d with welcome friends ; 


and when at sunrise I sprang from my bed, many were the 


And now 


handmaiden of the State, the slave of withered Senators. 


garlands that fair hands had twined. I am the 
No longer a man, a pitiable portion of myself, still must I 
dwell in the smoke-shrouded city and pass my days be- 
neath the lofty tower of the Senate-House, where gather 
and gabble the apish ministers of misrule. A thousand 
times do I grieve, a thousand times repent me miserable, 
of what I have done.’ 


And the 


him into prison as one guilty of treason against the State. 


Senators were wroth, and would have cast 
But he, when he knew their mind, preferring death to 
captivity, leapt into the river, and found therein a wel- 
And lou 


ing of the people, and incessantly they clamoured against 


come grave. d and still louder grew the murmur- 


the unjust law. But the Senators, whose valour had de- 
caved with their manhood, sought security in a stronger 
Now 


it chanced that the rulers of the country were met together 


bodyguard, and listened not to the voice of wisdom. 


to confer how best they might repel an invasion of their 
a messenger brought news 
But the 


Minister of War lay on the ample bench and munched 


enemies. And on a sudden 


that the Muscovites were sailing up the river. 
knew not how he might save his 


sweetmeats, and 


fatherland. Then indeed was a fierce outcry raised, and 
a band of armed men, taking the Senate-House by storm, 
pole-axed these supine ones like bullocks in a slaugh- 
terer's yard. And the floor ran with blood, and the statue 
which had been decreed to the Good Man’s honour was 
torn from its pedestal and was cast into those sewers 
that in life he had loved so well; and all effigies of the 


false priests were burned amid joyous acclamations. 
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Then I, glad at heart that I had witnessed the victory 
of manhood, made my way to the coast, whence, weighing 
anchor, I set sail for my own country. 





PEINE FORTE ET DURE. 
I.—THE THEORY. 

i England during many centuries a prisoner was called 

to the bar before trial and enjoined to hold up his 
right hand, by which act he was held to admit himself 
the person named in the indictment. The clerk then 
asked him ‘ How say you, are you guilty or not guilty?’ If 
he answered ‘ Not guilty,’ the next question was ‘ Culprit, 
how will you be tried?’ to which he responded ‘ By God 
and my country.’ ‘God send you a good deliverance,’ re- 
joined the official, and the trial went forward. If the 
prisoner missed any of these responses, or would not 
speak at all, and if his offence was treason or a mis- 
demeanour, his silence was taken for a confession of guilt, 
and sentence was passed forthwith. If the charge was 
felony—(Mr. Hall Caine, unwitting such niceties, in a 
novel called The Shadow of a Crime comes to frightful 
grief in his account of the arraignment of Ralph Ray)—a 
jury was empanelled to try whether he stood ‘ mute of 
malice’ or ‘ mute by the visitation of God.’ If this last were 
found, the trial went on; if the other, he was solemnly 
warned by the judges of the terrible consequences summed 
up by Lord Coke (trial of Sir Richard Weston in 1615 for 
Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder) in the three words—onere, 
frigore, et fame. The case was usually adjourned to give 


him time for reflection; but if after every exhortation 


he remained obdurate, then he was ordered to suffer 
the ‘peine’ forte et dure. The judgment of the Court was 
in these words: ‘That you return from whence you 
came, to a low dungeon into which no light can enter ; 
that you be stripped naked save a cloth about your loins, 
and laid down, your back upon the ground; that there 
be set upon your body a weight of iron as great as you 
can bear—and greater ; that you have no sustenance, save 
on the first day three morsels of the coarsest bread, on 
the second day three draughts of stagnant water from the 
pool nearest the prison door, on the third day again three 
morsels of bread as before, and such bread and such water 
alternately from day to day ; till you be pressed to death ; 
your hands and feet tied to posts and a sharp stone 
under your back.’ Now, there is only one rational way to 
discuss an institution of this sort: Let us try to explain 


how it came to have an existence at all, and that by trac- 


ing out its history. As to the prisoner himself, there was 
a very strong reason why he should stand mute. If he 


were convicted of felony his goods were forfeited ; while 
in case of capital felony, the result of attainder was cor- 
ruption of blood, so that he could neither inherit nor 
transmit landed property. Often he must have known 
that conviction was certain. Had he fondness enough for 
his heirs—children or other—to induce him to prefer this 
flagrant and dreadful torture to the removal by common 
means? Well, very many underwent the punishment. 
From 1609 to 1018 the number was thirty-two (three of 
them women) in Middlesex alone. An examination of 
the original records reveals a tact stranger if possible than 
the penalty itself. Many of the culprits were evidently 
totally destitute, and these underwent the ‘peine’ forie et 
dure, from stupidity, obstinacy, or sheer indifference to 
mortal suffering and death. 

The custom of pressing did not attain its full development 
at once, and there is some difficulty as to how it began. 


The most plausible explanation is given in Pike’s History 


of Crime, and is supported by the authority of Mr. Justice 
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Stephen. At one time a man charged with a serious 
offence was tried by ordeal ; but by paying money to the 
king it was possible to get the exceptional privilege of a 
trial by jury. Thus the offender’s answer must originally 
have been ‘ by God’ (equal to by ordeal) or ‘by my country’ 
(equal to by a jury), since to put yourself on the country 
meant to submit yourself to this last. But trial by ordeal 
was abolished about 1215, and the alternative was a 
privilege to be claimed, not a necessity to be endured. 
Offenders soon discovered that by standing mute and 
declining to claim this privilege they put the Court in a 
difficulty. The ideas of those distant days were simple 
exceedingly, and a legal form had strange force and effi- 
cacy. To put a prisoner before a jury without his consent 
was not to be thought of ; but how to get his consent ? 
At first the difficulty was rather evaded than overcome. 
In some few cases the accused were put to death right 
off for not consenting to be tried ‘ according to the law and 
custom of the realm.’ Then, this was held too severe, 
and under Edward 1. in the Parliament of Westminster 
occurs the earliest definite mention of the punishment. 
It appointed that notorious felons refusing to plead should 
be confined in the ‘ prison’ forte et dure. Here they went 
‘ barefooted, ungirded, and bareheaded, in their coat only, 
in prison, upon the bare ground continually night and day 
fastened down with irons, and only eating and drinking 
on alternate days as already set forth. “was bad enough, 
no doubt, but not of necessity fatal. So the autho- 
rities perceived, and they cut the knot by a policy of 
starvation: as we infer from the case of Cecilia, wife of 
John Rygeway, in the time of Edward m1. — Cecilia was 
indicted for the murder of her husband ; she refused to 
plead ; being committed to prison, she lived without food 
or drink for forty days ; and this being set down to the 
Virgin Mary, she was thereupon allowed to go free. This 
procedure, however, seems to have been found too slow, 
and with the increase of business at the assizes a block 
was threatened. Were the judges to encamp in a country 
town while the prisoners made up their minds as to plead- 
ing? Something was wanted to ‘mend or end’ the 
stubborn ruffians ; and under Henry tv., in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, the ‘ prison’ forle et dure became 
the ‘peine’ forte et dure: with the consequence that if 
aman declined to plead there was an end of him in a 
few hours, the provision of bread and water being a mere 
remnant of the older form of sentence. The strange 
procedure lasted till 1772, when the 12 Geo. m1. ¢. 20 
made ‘standing mute in cases of felony equivalent to 
conviction. In 1827 it was enacted by 7 and 8 Geo. tv. 
ce. 28 ‘that in such cases a plea of not guilty should be 
entered for the person accused.’ (The curious formal 
dialogue between the clerk and the prisoner was only 
abolished in 1827.) A milder form of the thing was tying 
the thumbs with whipeord. It was practised on one John 
Durant in the Old Bailey in 1734, with a promise that 
he would be pressed if it did not answer. The executioner 
tied him and strung the cords up hard and tight in pre- 
sence of the Court, which after some time gave him an 
interval for reflection ; and in a few minutes he had made 
up his mind to plead not guilty. The odd thing is the 
distinction drawn between felony on the one hand and 
misdemeanours and treason on the other. Perhaps the 
explanation is that misdemeanours, being much lighter 
offences, were never made the subject of trial by ordeal, 
and that treason, being an offence involving the very 
existence of the State, a sort of necessity compelled the 
judge to proceed in the most summary manner possible. 
No student of English history needs to be reminded that 


a trial for treason resulted almost as a matter of course in 
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a conviction for treason. Peers of the realm had many 
privileges, but they were not exempt from the conse- 
Nor were women either. 


quences of standing mute. 
Francis Wart. 





OVERFEEDING AND DISEASE. 

| i is just thirty-three years—an entire generation—since 

Mr. F. J. Gant, F.R.C.S., now the senior but then the 
junior surgeon and pathological anatomist to the Royal 
Free Hospital, astounded the agricultural as well as the 
general public by proving beyond all cavil in a long letter 
published in The Observer newspaper that the very cream 
of the prize cattle, sheep, and pigs exhibited in December 
1857 at the Smithfield Club Show, which was then held in 
Baker Street, were neither more nor less than sluggish 
masses of fatty degeneration combined with more or less 
scrofulous and inflammatory disease in the great organs 
His exami- 


nation of the animals during life led him as a pathologist 


in all, and in the muscular tissues in many. 


to suspect that the organs and tissues would be found 
diseased if submitted to anatomical and microscopical exa- 
mination after death; and he accordingly followed the 
animals which had been awarded the first prizes and cham- 
pion medals to the slaughter-houses, and examined them 


after death, paying special attention to the conditions of 


the hearts, lungs, livers, and kidneys ; finding invariably 
enormous fatty degeneration, and this frequently combined 
with such disease as was to be expected under the cir- 
cumstances under which the animals had been fattened 
the 


This was infiltrated 


for the show. It was the same with muscular fibre, 
known to the non-scientific as 


with oily fat, which was largely substituted for healthy 


‘meat.’ 


fibre, the fibrille in many cases being broken down /on- 
giudinally : a matter of rare occurrence. Mr. Gant sub- 
mitted his specimens of animal physiology to the eminent 
pathologist and microseopist the late Professor Quekett, 


who had not long succeeded Sir Richard Owen as curator 


of the Hunterian Museum at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons; and we had the privilege of assisting our illus- 
trious friend during his examination, which led him to 
confirm and adopt the views which Mr. Gant had put 
forward with singular originality and ability. The matter 
was considered to be of such public and indeed national 
importance that Mr. Gant was urged to publish the result 
of his most useful if unpleasant investigation in book 
form; and he therefore issued a brochure of admirable 
clearness and lucidity, in which the distinction between 
healthy and unheaithy tissues and organs is made exceed- 
ing clear, and to be understood even of the bucolic intelli- 
gence, by excellent wood engravings and coloured plates. 
The title of the aforesaid brochure runs: * Lei! Resulls 
of Overfeeding Cattle: A New Inquiry, fully Illusiraled by 
Coloured Eneravines of the Hearts, Lungs, etc., of the Dis- 


eased Prize Cattle lately Exhibited by the Smithjreld Cattle Club, 


1857.’ It was published early in 1858 by John Churchill, 
and consists of thirty-nine pages 12mo, illustrated by a 


dozen wood-bloecks and seven beautifully coloured litho- 


graphs; and we were much amused at finding evidence 
of having had a finger in the pie by the closing lines: a 
tavourite quotation from Bacon, which our friend adapted. 


As it exactly suits The National Observer, and would torm 


a good motto, we reproduce it: ‘If offence come out of 


truth, it were better the offence come than the truth be 
Surely a wiser and more manly apophthegm 
was never penned, even by great Francis Bacon! The 
practical result of Mr. Gant’s labour was very marked at 
The 
mere walking bladder of lard was no longer be-medalled by 


the judges as the ne plus ultra of bovine, ovine, or porcine 


concealed.’ 


the following and many succeeding cattle shows. 
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excellence. Other and much more important points in 
breeding were given their due weight, and feeding the 
poor creatures on unlimited oilcake, tied up in hot stalls 
to stand or lie in the steam of their own excretions, went 
largely out of fashion. The creatures were still over- 
fattened, it is true, but not to the horrid extent previously 
prevalent. As time went on, however, a new generation 
sprang up,and things began to get into the old groove ; 
and a hasty visit to last year’s exhibition convinced us that 
before long a second edition of Mr. Gant’s brochure would. 
be a desirable thing—nay, a necessary one. On visiting 
the Smithfield Club Exhibition at the Agricultural Hall 
last week, we were struck, much as Mr. Gant was in 1857, 
by the great weights of the animals in proportion to 
ages, and by the evidences supplied by the stalls in the 
galleries and elsewhere that oilcakes and stimulants to 
greatly in vogue, the latter 
We also ob- 


the appetite were again 
abomination being of recent introduction. 
served evidences of lung, liver, and heart disease in several 
animals, possibly brought more prominently forward by 
the slight fog which invaded the hall, a much colder and 
draughtier place than the old Baker Street rooms. It 
was no doubt owing to the relatively greater warmth there 
that Mr. the 
disease revealed by his scalpel, which we trust he will re- 


Gant observed so few external signs of 
sume next year, as he has made the subject his own, and 
it would not be an honourable or friendly act to seize on 
it while he is able to extend the inquiry. On a second 
visit two days later, we found that three pigs had been 
eased,’ to use Mr. R. Blackmore’s delightful 


expression, while one had died while being brought into 


summarily ‘ 


the building, the brute in charge of it cursing it with 
much rustic Billingsgate for having died before it had 


time to get the first prize to which he considered its 


extra tightness of skin entitled it. The champion beast 
of the show, the Queen's shorthorn heifer Josephine 11, 
had also to be removed from her stall and slaughtered. 
almost white roan, 


These 


to the fog, but, we consider, very incor- 


She was a very fine beast, a large 


and her only fault was her over-fatness. deaths 
were put down 
have 


The 


rectly. The fog was not dense, and would not 
dumaged a healthy animal even if it had been. 
real truth is that the animals are subject to dangerous 
alternations of heat and cold. They have been kept in 
warm stalls and fed on fattening and stimulating foods, 
air, 


without exercise, instead of on healthy grass in cool 


with that proper exercise which every grass-fed animal is 
forced to take. They are transferred often by a long rail- 
way journey, which fatigues them and heats their blood, 
and then placed in this great hall, which becomes fairly 
warm by day but at night gets ve ry cold, when the crowd 


has gone and the gas, which aided to warm the place, is 
i 


turned off. The consequence is that the animals shiver 


with cold towards morning and the latent disease gets 


to some 


swing. This might be remedied extent even at 
the Agricultural Hall ; 
too cold for the purposes of a winter show, in addition to 


not 


into London by the 


but the truth is that the place is 


11] who are 


+ 


which it is a very out-of-the-way place for : 
. . 4 


] } 


resident in the district or who come 


southern, eastern, and western lines. The show was said 
to be the second finest that they have ever bad at the 
Agricultural Hall; but owing to the weather we did not 
think the public were as much to the fore as usual. 


KENNETH CorNIsH. 


BY-PATHS IN LITERATURE.—L. 
TO agreement has hitherto been reached as to where, in 
spiritual matters, the line may be drawn between 


faith and credulity. Theologians affirm that men have ever 
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been more prone to err in denying than in believing too 
much ; but this can hardly be maintained of those matters 
which claim neither to rest on dogma nor proceed from 
revelation. In material science the only safe method is 
searching and inexorable: even the Psychical Research 
Society has been constrained, it is said, to adopt it, and 
rumour hath it that its effect upon the disciples has been 
somewhat centrifugal. 

It was not always thus. Authors had a capital time 
before the age became so abominably sceptical and appe- 
tite for the marvellous gave place to a thirst for know- 
ledge. A couple of centuries ago a writer might take up 
almost any subject, or as many subjects as he felt inclined 
to, with reasonable certainty of finding plenty of readers. 
There is nothing to show that the most astounding ‘ eye- 
openers’ excited any suspicion in the minds of the reading 
public, or that their authors were looked on more dubiously 
than such genuine eye-witnesses as Torquemada or Marco 
Polo. The quotation of some earlier authority was all the 
evidence required ; and if the alleged marvels stuck in the 
throat of some one less credulous than his fellows, he pro- 
ceeded to their refutation by quoting other and earlier 
authorities. To this day, ninety-nine out of every hundred 
new books may be set down as containing no original 
thought or fresh fact; all their matter has been printed 
over and over again in different forms. But modern readers 
have a distaste for obvious compilation: writers are ex- 
pected to throw a semblance of originality over the stale 
ideas and give them the guise of independent observation, 
much as a skilful cook knows how to produce dainty dishes 
out of yesterday’s joints. But until the close of the seven- 
teenth century it was otherwise. The press gave birth to 
huge folios and quartos, crammed by scholars with informa- 
tion already stored in the folios and quartos of their pre- 
decessors. Every one who has idled his mornings away 
in the library of some old country-house must be familiar 
with this class of work—must have marvelled at the in- 
tolerable assiduity with which such volumes were com 
piled, have wondered how in the world our ancestors could 
ever afford to buy them in days when cash was notoriously 
scarce, and what satisfaction they could derive from them 
when bought. 

Now and then one lights upon a book of this kind, 
redeemed from commonplace either by its naivelé and 
quaint language or by its rarity. Such an one came into 
my hands lately which, seeing that it is unrecorded by 
the all-but omniscient Lowndes, may be held to be a 
scarce volume. It is in folio, and bears the following 
title : ‘ An History of the Wonderful Things of Nature : 
Set forth in Ten Severall Classes. Written by Johannes 
Jonstonus, and now Rendred into English by A Person 
of Quality. London, 1657.’ 
Edward, Lord Mountague, Earl of Manchester, the ‘ Per- 


In an epistle dedicatory to 


son of Quality’ surrenders his anonymity, not only signing 
himself ‘John Rowland’ but reminding his patron that 
he was ‘formerly a Schollar at Eaton Colledge, and con 
temporary with your Honour; and that | once had the 
happinesse to be domestick Servant unto your Honour’s 
Noble Father’ ; with which somewhat perplexing account 
of himself Mr. Rowland makes his bow and introduces 
Johannes Jonstonus. In the three hundred and fifty pages 
which follow, Mr. Johnston deals with ‘the wonders of the 
heavens, of the elements, of birds, of four-footed beasts, 
of insects and things wanting blood, of man, ete. It would 
be paying him too high a compliment to say he treats 
of these; rather, having collected from every available 
source all that has been asserted or speculated about 
them, he piles the indigestible mass before the reader and 


leaves him pretty much alone to gratify his taste. One 


with an appetite for marvels will have no difficulty in 
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satiating it. In our own day the facts compressed into 
‘popular science’ writings have been pretty well sifted 
by genuine research. Stress is laid on the beauty of 
Nature and the adaptation of means to ends. But for 
any such feeling the treatises of the old school may be 
searched in vain. Nature was regarded as a system of 
arbitrary affinities and repulsions, of hurtful and violent 
properties, mingled pell-mell with those that are useful 
and beneficial. Throughout the whole of this portentous 
tome there is no hint of reverence for what is beautiful ; 
nothing is thought worth mentioning unless it is either 
terrible or marvellous. Sometimes, but rarely, after the 
author has raised his reader to the pitch of astonishment 
by several pages of good thumping lies, he damps him by 
a disparaging parenthesis. For example, in the first chap- 
ter he observes that ‘the raging Elephant grows calm if 
he sees a Ram, and if he see a Rhinoceros, he is angry’ 
(the rhinoceros, be it noted, is not the pachyderm known 
to us under that name, but, as is afterwards explained, a 
bird with a horny snout, probably a toucan) ; ‘ Cattell 
almost dead, and men faint, are revived by the smell of 
bread’ ; ‘ Porphyrio,a bird, will dye if it look on a Whore’ ; 
‘Turnsole will make men invisible, and quicksilver put 
between two reeds will hinder witchcraft.’ For each of 
these statements (and hundreds of others) he quotes an 
authority ; and then, just as one is in a delicious ecstasy 
of amazement, he dashes it all by quoting one Delrius, 
who declares that some of them ‘are fooleries, and con- 
futed by propounding them.’ Then why, it may be asked, 
is it worth the while of Mr. Johnston to report and a 
Person of Quality to translate them? On the other hand, 
he cannot brook too simple an explanation of mysteries : 
for in discussing the ‘ Originall of Fountains, he mentions 


me 
that ‘some would have it that the Springs of Waters come 
from rain, and adds ‘this is searee certain to believe.’ for 
no rain sinks more than ten feet into the earth, and springs 
are found two hundred and three hundred feet deep. The 
curious conclusion he prefers is ‘that Fountains come from 
the sea by passages under the Earth, and winds up with 
the reflection: ‘It is a hard matter to define all things, 
nor is it our purpose.’ 

' 


Cruelty is ever the willing handmaid of superst 


ition, 
and it makes the flesh creep to reflect what unspeakable 
barbarities used to be prescribed in order to rid the human 
carcase of some of its ailments. Thus a chapter upon that 
beautiful bird the kite (alas! now all but extinet in these 
islands) concludes with the sentence: ‘ Burnt alive ina 
pot it (the kite) is said to cure the falling sickness.’ Again, 
he says that ‘a green lizzard, putt alive into a new earthen 
vessell, and boyl'd with 3 Serlarses of wine to one Cyathus, 
is excellent good for one sick of the Pthisick, if he drink 
of it in the morning fasting.’ Less objectionable on the 
score of humanity is the remedy he offers for the bite 
of a scorpion: ‘If he sit upon an Asse with his face to- 
ward the tayl, the Asse will endure the pain, and not 
he’; and the following recipe may be commended to 
the favourable notice of the United Kingdoin Alliance as 
a short cut to total abstinence: ‘Owls’ egs given for 
three days in Wine to drunkards will make them loath it.’ 
Future Chancellors of the Exchequer will, however, do 
well to be wary how they try to indemnify the revenue 
for any falling-off caused by the conversion of topers to 
temperance, for we read in another part of the book 
about some hot baths in Germany which went dry when 
there was a tax set upon them, and ‘something like this 
fell out in shell-fish at the Sluce, for when a kind of 
tribute was laid upon the collecting of them they were 
no more found there; they returned when the ‘Tax was 
taken off.’ 

Jonstonus enlivens his pages with some pretty good 
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‘busters’ (as school-boys used to call them) about the 
New World, where, he observes, some mountains are above 
fifty miles high. Yet he cannot indorse every tale he 
hears. ‘Some write that the devils hate St. John’s-wort 
so much that the very smell of it drives them away. | 
think this is superstitious.’ But he thoroughly believes 
in the potency of certain other herbs. 
agree, lay loosestrife on their yokes and they will be 
quiet.’ ‘ Mustard, besides preserving one’s health, ascends 
high into the closet of reason, where the mind resides, 


‘If Oxen dis- 


and it is therefore recommended for ‘ stupidity proceed- 
ing from moisture.’ Perhaps the solitary bit of original 
observation in the whole book is that contained in a 
marginal manuscript note to the chapter on the pike. ‘It 
hath a natural Enmity with the Frog,’ quoth Jonstonus ; 
‘A proper bait,’ remarks the annotator. Implicit cre- 
dence, of course, is claimed for the venerable fable that 
‘elak-geese’ are hatched out of barnacles, and many 
pages of argument are devoted to its support. Perhaps 
a single other quotation from this worthless treatise may 
be endured as a typical example of the author's style : 
‘ Subus is an Amphibion, with two Horns : he follows shoals 
of fish swimming in the Sea: Lobsters, Pagri, and Oculate 
are fishes that love him, but he cares for none of their 
love, but makes them all his prey. 

Looking back over the troubled record of the seventeenth 
century, it is difficult to imagine how it was worth any one’s 
while to hold aloof from the stirring events which seem at 
this distance of time to have involved every section of the 


community, in order to compose or translate this farrago of 


rubbish. Eleven years before it was published, Sir Thomas 
Browne's inquiries into vulgar errors had appeared. He may 
be credited with having exploded many fallacies, yet it 
should not be forgotten that, true philosopher as he was in 
some respects, he was a firm believer in astrology, derided 
the idea of the earth going round the sun, and gave evi- 
dence for the prosecution in the trial of some witches. Nor 
must we be unmindful of the beam that some of us sus- 
pect to be in our own eye. There are still many genteel 
persons who endure genuine alarm if they find themselves 
seated at a dinner-party of thirteen ; others there be who 
fondly trace the influence of phases of the moon upon the 
weather ; and have we not all agreed to entrust the desti- 
nies of our country to what Carlyle termed ‘ the collective 
wisdom of individual ignorances’? It was in a spirit of 
cynicism that Sir Horace Walpole wrote to Sir Horace 
Mann : 


into new ones—da la bonne heure ! 


‘If curing old errors will prevent the world falling 


Hersert MAXWELL. 


POETS AND POETS. 
| ‘ke fishes in the night of deep sea pools, 


For him the nets hang long and low, 
Cork-buoyed and strong: the silver-gleaming schools 
Come with the ebb and flow 
Of universal tides, and all the channels glow 


Or, holding with his hand the weighted line, 
He sounds the languor of the neaps, 
Or feels what current of the springing brine 
The chord divergent sweeps, 
The throb of what great heart bestirs the middle deep= 


Thou also weavest meshes fine and thin, 
And leaguerest all the forest ways 
But of that sea and the great heart therein 
Thou knowest nought : whole days 
Thou toil’st, and hast thy end—good store of pies and jays. 
T. KE. Brown. 
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ON THE DOWNS. 


ROAD and bare to the skies 
The great Down-country lies 
Green in the glance of the sun, 
Fresh with the clean salt air ; 
Screaming the gulls rise from the fresh-turned mould, 
Where the round bosom of the wind-swept wold 
Slopes to the valley fair. 


Where the pale stubble shines with golden gleam 
The silver ploughshare cleaves its hard-won way 
Behind the patient team, 

The slow black oxen toiling through the day 
Tireiess, impassive still, 

From dawning dusk and chill 

To twilight grey. 


Far off, the pearly sheep 

Along the upland steep 

Follow their shepherd from the wattled fold, 
With tinkling bell-notes falling sweet and cold 
As a stream’s cadence, while a skylark sings 
High in the blue, with eager, outstretched wings, 
Till the strong passion of his joy be told. 


But when the day grows old, 
And night cometh fold on fold, 
Dulling the western gold, 
Blackening bush and tree, 
Veiling the ranks of cloud, 

In their pallid pomp and proud, 
That hasten home from the sea 
Liste—now and again, if the night be still enow, 

You may hear the distant sea range to and fro 

Tearing the shingly bourne of his bounden track, 
Moaning with hate as he fails and falleth back; 

The Downs are peopled then ; 

Fugitive, low-browed men 

Start from the slopes around ; 

Over the murky ground 

Crouching they run with rough-wrought bow and spear 
Now seen, now hid, they rise and disappear, 

Lost in the gloom again. 


Soft on the dew-fall damp 

Scarce sounds the measured tramp 
Of bronze-mailed sentinels, 

Dark on the darkened fells 
Guarding the camp. 


The Roman wateh-fires glow 
Red on the dusk ; and harsh 
Cries a heron flitting slow 
Over the valley marsh 


Where the sea-mist gathers low. 


Closer and closer yet 

Draweth the night's dim net 
Hiding the troubled dead : 

No more to see or know 

But a black waste lying below, 
And a glimmering blank o’erhead. 


Granuam R. Tomson 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SCIENCE IN DIFFICULTIES. 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer.| 


London, 23d Dec. 1890. 
S1R,—Sir Charles Lyell told the world that ‘land has been 
raised, not the sea lowered.’ Later science has followed 
the lead, and a vast amount of nonsense has been written on 
the upheaval of our mountains. The cause of upheaval has 
been put down to the contraction of the earth from its heated 


condition to a cold state. Sir J. W. Dawson lately told the 
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British Association that there was no internal inherent heat in 
the earth. The contraction of the body and the local upheavals 
from this cause do not exist. Sir Charles Lyell thought that 
much lateral movement was caused by these upheavals, but 
towards the end of his life he corrected this theory by writing to 
the Duke of Argyll, 16th August 1874: ‘All the evidence which 
we have in regard to the modern effects of earthquakes runs 
quite in a contrary direction.’ The Geographical Society have 
issued Hints to Travellers. In this we find (p. 343, 6th edition): 
“Few, if any, geologists now believe that mountains were simply 
thrust up from below.’ Mr. Stanley laughed at this in his 
speech at the Albert Hall on 5th May last. The Geographical 
Society published this speech in their June Proceedings under 
the authority of their Council. Mr. Stanley argues on Lyell’s 
theory of a permanent sea-level and upheaval, and accounts 
for certain mountains and present geographical conditions by 
sudden subsidence and sudden upheaval. I pointed out to 
the R.G.S. that their geographical condition was not due to the 
cause given by Mr. Stanley. I showed them that they had gone 
half-way in the natural action of a sinking sea-level, and begged 
them to settle the question in reference to the question of geo- 
graphy. Under date 17th November 1890 the Society returns 
my paper, and tells me ‘ geological arguments are outside the 
province of the Society.’ It is, however, a very important ques- 
tion. I have shown for some years that the ocean bed has sunk 
locally and the sea-level has subsided slowly but generally. Are 
there any amongst your readers who can help to put a stop to 
the upheaval theory? No one has ever seen upheaval except 
from waves and winds as the natural forces ; but man, animals, 
worms, and insects all help to raise their artificial eminences, 
volcanoes help to raise structure, but they do not act on the 
sea-level. I maintain that this has subsided, and that our dry 
lands are the results.—I am, etc.., H. P. MALET, F.R.G.S. 





REVIEWS. 
‘ALAS, POOR YORICK !’ 


The Life, Letters, and Friendships of Monckton Milnes, First 
Lord Houghton. By T. WeMyss REID. London : Cassell. 
Two volumes. 

Your grocer may be a pompous ass, and yet his groceries 
be excellent. You may laugh at his eloquence, contemn his 
opinions, and find his attempts at style the absurdest imagin- 
able, yet honour him for his coffees and his teas, and applaud his 
figs and his sugars and his prunes as the best in the market. 
In the same way (to run the metaphor until it founders) must 
you distinguish between what is grocer and what is groceries in 
Mr. Wemyss Reid’s Life, Letters, and Friendships of Monckton 
Miines. For that which is Wemyss Reid is singularly dreary and 
formal, and withal elaborately inexpressive as a leader in what 
Mr. Reid himself delights (we believe) to call ‘the official organ 
of Pigottism’; while the letters and extracts by which he sup- 
ports his case—as it were the figs and coffees, the Normandy 
pippins and choice Indian teas, that dress his window and 
form his stock-in-trade—are of such admirable quality as to be 
mainly above criticism. Mr. Reid has selected them with care 
and taste from a very large and various assortment of goods— 
(to speak by the card, of letters alone there were over thirty 
thousand)—and for that much you are becomingly grateful : as 
you are for the way in which he has had them arranged and 
the show he makes with them. But beyond that it is impossible 
—and superfluous—to go. Our analogy holds good until the 
end. That the stock is excellent is no reason for customers 
to feign an interest in the shopkeeper. The more especially 
as the shopkeeper is plainly one of that band of solemn and 
yearnest spirits of whom it has been written somewhere that 
‘they couldn’t be amusing if they tried.’ 

It is fair to add that Mr. Reid has to contend not merely 
against his own capacity for so telling things alive as to make 
their history dead reading but also against the admirable 
literary faculty of many of his allies. Milnes himself was one 
of the brightest and gayest of men. There are two opinions 
about his poetry ; there can be but one about his wit and vivacity 
and charm. And Milnes is one of the thinnest of the party of 
ghosts assembled in this haunted chamber, which includes, 
indeed, such phantoms of power as Carlyle and Dickens, 
Thackeray and Landor, with Palmerston and Edward Fitz- 
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gerald, Mrs. Gaskell and Mrs. Procter, Connop Thirlwall and 
Sam Ward, Leigh Hunt and ‘ Mrs. George Lewes,’ Montalem- 
bert and Sydney Smith and Longfellow and Browning and 
Tocqueville, to name but these, and to take in none but the 
dead. Mr. Reid’s own literary ideal, as we have said, appears 
to have been suggested by a prolonged and ardent study of The 
Zimes’ leader. ‘This was penned from Derby,’ he says, ‘ where 
the travellers—railway communications in those days not being 
so simple and easy as they now are—rested for the night. Next 
morning they continued their journey, etc. There is no fault to 
find with it, of course; but frankly, now, ‘it do not over stimilate’ 
—do it? And the worst for our author is that a couple of pages 
on you step straight out of his English into the epistolary 
style of Thomas Carlyle at its freshest and best. When how 
are you not to rejoice in your new environment? and with 
what a sense of depression do you revert to the old ! Again, says 
Mr. Reid: ‘ Milnes was angry at receiving this refusal from his 
friend, upon obtaining whose aid he had set his heart, and he 
indulged in one of these short-lived outbursts of irritation 
which his warm and sensitive temperament caused to be by no 
means unfrequent, and which sometimes led him to use lan- 
guage that he afterwards deeply regretted.’ To take exception 
is once more impossible: it is pompous—but it would seem 
that pompousness and style are one for Mr. Reid: it is formal 
—but Mr. Reid pursues formality with a most constant heart, 
as Doll Tearsheet kissed Sir John: it is inexpressive—but 
if inexpressiveness be not a cult with Mr. Reid then should 
he bring an action for damages against his own effects ; 
it is utterly wanting in life and colour, and the mot propre 
is (as Mr. Reid himself might say) conspicuous by its absence 
from its smooth and dreary members—but the same might 
be said with absolute truth of Mr. Reid’s own exemplars in the 
art of literature ; it suggests the scrannel-pipe which Milton 
loved not—yet has it some of the airs (though none of the 
wind) of the same renowned writer’s majestic organ. You 
feel as you read that thus, and not otherwise, would Mr. Old- 
buck’s friend and fellow-labourer, the excellent Dr. Heavy- 
sterne, have written ; and the reflection that, for all its virtues, 
it ‘do not over stimilate,’ comes back to haunt you with a 
sort of devilish insistency. And you plunge into the letter that 
follows hard upon the passage quoted—(it is signed ‘ always 
thine affectionately, Alfred Tennyson’)—with a feeling of im- 
patience with Mr. Reid which is somewhat complicated with 
a sense of pity for the late Lord Houghton upon whose tomb 
this load of ‘classic’ English has been laid. Alas, poor 
Yorick! To be a wit, a humourist,a don vivant,a poet, a 
‘collector,’ a man that ‘loved his fellow men’ (as Mr. Reid 
most learnedly remarks), and the rest; and after all to be 
handed down to posterity in this monumental—this Woking— 
English! ‘Truly, the revenges of Time are the only revenges 
that are worth a thought. 

For the rest, the book (which is already in a second edition) 
is easy reading, for Mr. Wemyss Reid has obligingly printed 
himself in large type and his contributors in small throughout, 
and to take him at his own valuation is all you have to do to 
be perfectly happy. Asthus: ‘I met Gladstone at breakfast.’ 
(This, it should be premised, is zo¢ in large type.) ‘ He seems 
quite awed with the diabolical cleverness of Dizzy, who, he 
says, is gradually driving all ideas of political honour out of 
the House, and accustoming it to the most revolting cynicism.’ 
Read in the light of some recent transactions, how excellent 
that is! And if for ‘cynicism’ you read ‘superior virtue,’ or 
‘Hugh- Price- Hughesism,’ or even ‘ deference to the Seventh and 
Only Commandment,’ how perfect its application now! It is true 
that to avoid the large print steadily were to miss some instances 
of large-browed (let us call it) sagacity you would not willingly 
Jet die: as the remark, suggested by Milnes’ refusal to join 
his forces to Disraeli’s, that ‘in politics, at all events, Richard 
Milnes was always in earnest.’ But it is also true that in small 
print of the kind you wot of the two volumes abound. Milnes 
was not only witty in himself but the cause of wit in others ; he 
had the quickest ear and the best memory and the neatest 
reporting hand conceivable ; and Mr. Reid’s quotations from 
his diaries and commonplace books are all here—together with 
hundreds of letters—to speak for him as against his biographer, 
and to bring home to the world the eternal truth that, even as 
who drives fat oxen need not himself be fat, so himself need 
not be dull who (after death) becomes the theme of dull men, 
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THE NEW R. L.S. 


Ballads. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. London: Chatto. 


It is a truth, we take it, that will soon be a truism that far 
and away the best of latter-day ballads is that Last and West 
which has thus far the other distinction of being the finest of 
its author’s feats in verse. It is admirably brief—for Mr. 
Kipling has mastered his material so completely that none of it 
but the essential is capable of appeal to him; it is palpitating 
with life from first line to last; in rapidity of movement it 
is unequalled in modern song; in noble terms it sets fortha 
noble story ; its dramatic quality is of the soundest ; its decora- 
tion —just sufficient and no more—is lightly carried as a shining 
Eastern armour ; and for the technical accomplishment, rough 
though it be, it serves the purpose of the thing as well as, if not 
better than, a more deliberate mastership would do. These 
Ballads of Mr. Stevenson’s are otherguess work. In truth, 
they are not so much ballads as long and leisurely narratives in 
verse ; and they are encumbered with such a surplusage of 
detail as seems to show that the artist has allowed his material 
to get the better of his judgment, and to set him writing about 
things, much as the British water-colourist—(that eternal 
scape-goat !)—paints them, not because they are essential, or 
even relevant, to his effect, but because he finds them interest- 
ing, and had rather deal with them‘ than pass them by. Now, 
it is of the essence of a ballad that it be fiery, pregnant, brief ; 
it should include no idle verse, it can away with no superfluous 
epithet ; if it dawdle, it is dead ; as well may it go trapezing it 
between a couple of refrains as pause for descriptive purposes 
(like a reporter) or to introduce an excellent effect of writing, as 
a common poem might do. None knows this better than Mr. 
Stevenson, who is nothing if not an artist, and whose mastery 
of all modes of the lyre—(or all save one)—is by no means his 
least remarkable quality. Yet here you find him taking some 
five or six hundred lines of fourteen syllables apiece to tell you 
the story of Rahéro, which story a real balladmonger (as we 
believe) would either have refused to deal withal—on the 
ground that it is too long and too thin for treatment—or, 
accepting the responsibility, would have subjected to such a 
process of ‘selection’ as would have brought it well within the 
possibilities of his form. 

The facts are simple enough. By a trick of Rahéro’s the 
young man Tamated is slain by their common king ; his mother 
thirsts for vengeance, and presently persuades the chief of the 
Ndmunu-ura to take up her cause; by a simple plot the Vaiau 
people, which are TAmated’s, are enticed to land at Paea; 
there they gorge themselves to repletion, and in the night the 
Namunu-ura set fire to the lodge in which they are snoring off 
the effects of pork and kava :. but Rahéro awakes in time, 
escapes by the roof, goes down to the beach, slays a person fish- 
ing there, and puts out into the open with that fishing person’s 
so he tells her in the last verse of the 
ballad) ‘to dwell in a desert and bear the babes of a kinless 
man.’ That is all; and yet after five or six hundred lines, the 
audience (as in the case of the Indian Savage and the Maiden) 
is left in a pleasing state of uncertainty as to whether Rahéro 


wife, who is doomed 


restored his race or was ultimately knocked on the head and 
went over to his friends. For, the fact is, Mr. Stevenson is not 
an artist in verse in the sense that in verse his main effect has 
never the over-mastering importance for him that it has in 
prose. In the latter medium he works with much of the ease 
and with all the assurance of Voltaire himself : he is so far its 
superior that he can make it exactly fulfil his purpose. In 
verse it is other: he is so little the master of his medium 
that he delights in showing his accomplishment—he is fond of 
making poetry, partly because it is an agreeable exercise and 
partly to prove how well he can make it. In his delightful 
Child’s Garden the accomplishment is not remarkable ; but at 
least the material is ‘ selected’—has lain so long in the poet’s 
mind that the baser (or more ‘ interesting’) parts have passed 
into nothingness of themselves, and only the vital stuff is left. 
In The Song of Rahéro and The Feast of Famine there are many 
admirable passages of accomplishment ; but the consciousness 
of an abundance of material is omnipresent, and the effect of 
both is fleeting and incomplete. The book will have many 
readers, for it is Mr. Stevenson’s, and nothing he does can fail to 
be distinguished, as nothing he does can fail to deserve distinc- 
tion. But a book of ‘ ballads’ it is not, and it will make but a 
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single conquest where the Child’s Garden makes its tens and 
its hundreds at least. 

Of course there is a certain amount of ‘kava’ and ‘ haka- 
ikis,’ of ‘ yottowas’ and ‘aitos’ and ‘popoi’ and all the common 
objects of those wondrous shores ; but that was to be expected. 
What is less tolerable is the mark of a certain quaintness which 
is apt to be found on Mr. Stevenson’s choicest—or shall we not 
rather say his most self-conscious ?—work. For instance, ‘a 
silent valley of woods’ is pictured in the act of ‘ sfewing a 
level river’; and something or other is seen ‘catrned with a 
wonder of flame.’ Also it must be owned that the ‘ dedited 
vengeance of God’ introduces a curiously commercial note into 
an utterance that should be passionate or nothing. 


A CHRISTIAN PUNDIT. 
London : Nisbet. 


Baba Padmanji is justified in writing his autobiography, for 
itis an authentic and valuable document in itself, and he is 
interesting as one of the irifrequent triumphs of the sap-and- 
mine educational policy of Christian missions in India. It is 
customary to say—and there is some ground for the assertion 
—that Hinduism, that fortress of loose conglomerate, is mined 
and tunnelled through and through ; yet it still stands, in de- 
fiance alike of missionary attack and of its own decrepitude. 
Vast sums of money and many lives have been spent on the 
siege, but the works are mainly underground. Unmistakable 
triumphs like this of Baba Padmanji—who, conquered, is stilla 
conqueror, and marches out boldly flying the colour and singing 
the song of the Christ in face of both the hosts—may be counted 
on one’s fingers. As much may be said against as in favour of 
education as an evangelising agency. In Hindu poetry the 
elephant is likened to many things ; and there is no reason why 
so broad a back should not be burdened with a new similitude. 
He is like education ; and when hurled against an enemy he is 
apt, as Porus learned with grief and Clive with gladness, to 
break back and spread confusion among his trainers. Some 
of the most virulent opponents of Christianity at this moment 
in India are men who owe their education to the Free 
Church of Scotland. For one Baba Padmanji rejoicing in the 
Lord there are many that blaspheme skilfully, and more who, 
howbeit deprived of their faith, resign themselves with cynical 
indifference to accepting the old order, which, after all, has the 
authority of traditional, domestic, and priestly sanction. Of 
these it is fair to say that their last state is not much better 
than their first. 

Those who best know India are agreed as to the enormous 
difficulty of converting from Hinduism. The layman, unfor- 
tified by faith, is apt indeed to declare the feat impossible, 
seeing that it is not so much a creed to be forsworn as a life to 
be forsaken : a life, too, that is organised, regulated, ritualised, 
and consecrated in its minutest details as no other under 
heaven. The most interesting part of Baba Padmanji’s book 
is his simple and straightforward account of his early days 
and the daily round of a respectable Hindu household be- 
longing to the middle castes; and it indicates with praise- 
worthy reserve and a moderation unusual in a convert the hole 
of the pit from which he was digged. The religion of these 
good people cannot be fully described in English print. Like 
many thousands more, they worshipped with Shakti rites. In 
other words, they were adorers of that Female Energy which 
is sO enormous an ingredient in the witch-cauldron of Hindu 
superstitions—worshippers ‘of the left hand.’ It may be ad- 
mitted that the missionary has been unfairly handicapped in 
his race against superstition by the nonsensical eulogies which 
some scholars, acquainted only with a dead and done-with litera- 
ture, have thought fit to write on Hindu religions. Dr. Murray 
Mitchell, who edits Baba Padmanji’s autobiography, and Baba 
Padmanji himself, both shrink from characterising the creed in 
which the latter was born. The English public may be inclined 
to respect a man ‘ initiated into Tantric mysteries,’ but it ought 
to know that these mysteries are a loathsome mixture of mysti- 
cism, materialistic philosophy, liquor, blood, and lust that might 
have been devised by a drunken congregation of Swedenborgs 
and Schopenhauers, assisted in ritualistic details by the Marquis 
de Sade and an Obeah man. And yet, as may be daily seen, 
humanity is better than its creed, for an instinctive sense of 
rightness protects its daily course from pollution. Here was a 


Once Hindu, Now Christian. 
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simple and pious domestic life, ruled by a devout and good 
mother and a father who, for all his Tantric initiation and 
the bitterness of soul caused by his son’s lapse into Chris- 
tianity, watched the gradual changes wrought in his mind 
with benignant kindness. The strictness of family ties in 
India far transcends whatever is known in Europe, and is at 
once a reason and a compensation for the absence of the wider 
interest of the public life of communities. Considered from 
the standpoint of an orthodox Hindu, Baba Padmanji’s story 
shows the disintegrating effect of the English education now 
eagerly sought by all the young. Gradually and with painful 
searchings of heart an affectionate son, gifted (like many 
Hindus) with a natural turn for religious speculation, is with- 
drawn from the clinging influences of home. The sagacious 
father, never faltering in affection nor in obstinate attachment 
to his own faith, essays upon him all the arts of which an astute 
Hindu is capable. The loving mother, reinforced by a chorus 
of household women, those ever-present ‘supers’ of Hindu do- 
mestic drama, melts in unavailing tears and prayers. The young 
wife, deserted on the day of a ceremony of peculiar sanctity, 
the crown of her life, when her husband was to be enthroned 
with her in domestic triumph, glances and weeps in vain. Her 
people will not allow her to join the renegade, and even 
when he invokes the law she is taken away from him. It is 
not surprising that the convert should marry a Christian wife, 
nor that after two years the first wife, freed from constraint by 
the death of her orthodox brothers, should insist on rejoining 
the husband of her youth. But a Christian may not have two 
wives, so the poor soul had to go back ‘ very sorrowful’ to die. 
A triumph of faith, says the Christian cheerfully. The orthodox 
Hindu uses other (and very different) language. At all events, 
it is clear that of missionary martyrdoms all are not on the 
aggressive missionary side. Even we Occidentals who part 
lightly for the uttermost ends of the earth say it is best for 
them that go: the bitterest is for those that are left behind. 

The details of Hindu life and thought are as interesting 
as the narrative itself, and are vastly more attractive than the 
pious reflections in evangelical phraseology which the writer 
uses with apparent sincerity and enjoyment. There is a conven- 
tional creak in the phrases consecrated in the Church of Scot- 
land to the exposition of spiritual life. After translation into 
Marathi and long revolving in an alien mind it is natural to 
expect their return into English with some new and unexpected 
grace ; but Baba Padmanji is too docile for that. The preva- 
lence of atheism as one of the results of English education is 
shown ; and a hint is given of that curious fact, the revival of 
Vedantic forms of faith resulting from the labours of those 
European scholars who have exhumed the dead and buried 
Vedas for the use of modern India. The inveterate corruption 
of native servants of Government is remarked, and you would 
like to know if anything followed on ‘an expostulatory letter 
to the superintending European engineer, with some quota- 
tions from the Scriptures, which Baba Padmanji sent in after 
witnessing the oppressions of certain Brahman overseers. Re- 
ference is made to the poetry of Tuka Ram, a Marathi writer 
of unusual force and freshness for a Hindu, some of whose 
work was admirably rendered in English by the late Principal 
of the Edinburgh University. 

Baba Padmanji's final function and use in the world is toact 
as a Christian pundit: a capacity in which he has done good 
service, as a list of his tracts and pamphlets and an enumeration 
of his literary services amply show. __In this respect his work 
has been so admirable that you wonder why his Christian 
godfathers have not found for him a better name than Mr. 
Padmanji. Why not call him in true Marathi fashion ‘the 
Baba Sahib’? Few men of the clever Marathi race have 
better earned the distinction. 


‘SCOTIA’S DARLING SEAT” 

Royal Edinburgh. By MRS. OLIPHANT. London: Macmillan. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s book on Edinburgh is somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Of course it has merits ; for Mrs. Oliphant is an adept in 
her craft. She knows how to treat romantic and picturesque 
subjects ; she can touch the pathetic note without being senti- 
mental ; she can marry life with landscape to excellent pur- 
pose. And yet First, and perhaps least, Mrs. Oliphant is 
severely uncritical. For instance, she tells that ancient myth 
ofthe Castrum puellarum as a piece of authentic history, and 
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she ascribes with serene audacity Chii7st’s Kirk on the Green 
to James 1., though there are few things in literature more 
certain than the fact that the Stuart did not contrive that lusty 
piece. After this you are inclined to ponder why she did not 
marshal forth the hundred or thereabouts of legendary kings 
after Fergus? or even why she has not asserted the authority 
of their portraits at Holyrood? Again, her plan is a mistake. 
You can have a book on 7he Makers of Florence, for Florence 
was a State in herself; but Edinburgh is but the capital of 
Scotland, so that Margaret and Mary and Knox and Buchanan 
and Moray and the rest are not of the city but of the kingdom. 
There are only two names that scent of the civic soil. These 
are Allan Ramsay—after all a pastoral poet—and Walter Scott 
—‘of the Universe,’ as Carlyle phrased it ; but to enter into 
a dissertation on the life and labours of Burns merely be- 
cause he spent a few months (eventful months, indeed) in 
Edinburgh is—well, what is it? Yet ‘tis done here. In fact, 
Mrs. Oliphant has slurred her task: she has taken the chief 
Scots monarchs and the chief Scots worthies (the marking 
facts in whose lives are easily accessible), and has talked of 
them ‘at lairge,’ and with plenty of information as to what 
this one felt and that one thought, and reflections that if 
this thing had never happened which did, or if that other thing 
had happened which did not, then how different it might have 
been! Surely, the way to write of Edinburgh were to describe 
with perspicuity, brightness, animation, the life of her citi- 
zens at her several epochs, the great events of which she was 
the seat, her varying experiences and conditions, and so forth. 
Such matters as the Signing of the Covenant, the death of them 
who !glorified God in the Grassmarket on the one side, the 
murder of Montrose, the wild strange months of the last rising 
—a thousand such scenes, all really native to the soil, lay ready 
to the lady's hand. The painter was there, and where is a 
better? But the time to make the sketches and compose the 
picture was a-wanting, for the painter had other to do. 

The illustrations (by Mr. George Reid) are good and good 
enough. Also, they are more germane to the matter than 
the text, to which, indeed, they commonly bear no sort of re- 
ference. They give us Edinburgh in her unconventional 
moments—in winter and at night, muffled in snow or shudder- 
ing with rain; they strike the ‘romantic note’ with a certain 
assurance. Moreover, Mrs. Oliphant has made the utmost use 
of her materials. Pitscottie brings her a long way down, and she 
is far too keenlyalive to the graphic force of Knox’s speech not to 
draw largely upon that marvellous A7zs¢orze. Her account of the 
tragedy of Mary Stuart is the best part of her book—though 
her life of Saint Margaret is very readable. The time when 
Mary and Knox and Buchanan and Maitland and Moray, with 
‘many mo’ scarce less conspicuous than these, were all 
assembled in the little town that Edinburgh was then could 
scarce fail to be interesting, and Mrs, Oliphant has done it a 
certain justice. But even here you feel her lack of detail. 
Look for the wild time after Darnley’s death, when every mid- 
night the silence of the Palace was broken by desperate voices 
without shrieking vengeance on the Queen ; and lo! there is 
nothing at all about it. In a hundred such moments would 
Mrs. Oliphant have made her readers to rejoice with her—had 
she but known of them. 

It would take many books to exhaust the interest of Edin- 
burgh. She is immeasurably smaller than London, yet her 
story is far more romantic and pathetic than London’s, and 
has more of passion and terror and daring. She was a mere 
fraction of herself as she is. You must displenish her of all 
those pleasing lengths of street between the College and the 
Braids, of the New Town bodily, of everything west of the 
Castle and east of Holyrood. Little is left save the High 
Street and a labyrinth of wynds ; and how degraded and poor 
that is we know. And yet it is the only part of Edinburgh 
wherein is any of the interest that is independent of architec- 
ture and sanitation. For us at least, ‘though all were o’er, 
repeopled were that solitary shore.’ 


A HOME-RULER’S HOMEROLOGY. 


Landmarks of Homeric Study. Wy the Ricur Hon, W. E. 
GLADSTONE. London: Macmillan. 


A readiness to accept a brand new set of opinions at the 
bidding of the elector—or, as he is reported to have put it as 
long ago as the late Lord Houghton, the conviction that ‘the 
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statesman is becoming every day more and more the delegate 
and less the leader of the people’—has compassed Mr. Glad- 
stone’s political destruction. In the field of literary criticism, 
of which he is a devout amateur, his attitude is one of uncom- 
promising reaction. While he humbly submits to the authority 
of the ballot-box he resolutely opposes the reasoned conclusions 
of modern scholarship. His Landmarks of Homeric Study be- 
longs to the dark ages of research. In his opinion Homer 
composed and remembered Zhe /liad and The Odyssey, and 
wandered up and down the world singing for his bread. The 
poems, he tells us, are full of undesigned coincidences : ‘every 
line is related to some, if not every, other line.’ This is a large 
order indeed, and if it were true would mean that Homer, 
without the advantage of writing, achieved a consistency to 
which no later bard has attained, and which should fill the 
heart of this particular critic with envy and despair : for if you 
applied the converse canon to his public utterances you might 
easily prove that there were forty several Mr. Gladstones. ‘The 
Homeric style of each, says Mr. Gladstone, ‘ severs them from 
all other works.’ A similar argument might be advanced to 
prove that Dryden wrote the Zssay on Man, that all the Greek 
tragedies were the work of one hand, and that Mr. Lewis 
Morris was the author of /dy/l/s of the King. The specimens 
of ‘undesigned coincidence’ which are quoted for our profit 
are so trivial as to be grotesque. Thus, ‘In the two spondaic 
lines of 7he Odyssey there is the same evident relation of sound 
to sense as in the three of Zhe //iad.’ As there is no possible 
excuse for a spondaic line except to produce a definite im- 
pression upon the reader’s ear—an impression which is in har- 
mony with the sense of the passage—the only inference which 
can be drawn from Mr. Gladstone’s ‘ coincidence’ is that both 
in /iiad and in Odyssey the spondaic line is legitimately em- 
ployed. If this method of argument is permissible, we are 
within our right to conclude that, one poet being the author 
of both Odyssey and //iad, there should be an equal number of 
spondaic lines in each poem: which were the reductio ad 
absurdum of criticism. 

But Mr. Gladstone goes further. He presupposes on the 
part of his author a superhuman deliberation, a self-conscious- 
ness, to which none (happily) has ever attained. ‘ Thought,’ 
he tells you, ‘is used as an emblem of rapid motion in Od. 
vii. 36 and in //. xv. 80-82. That is to say, once, and once 
only, in each poem an abstract idea is employed to illus- 
trate corporeal movement.’ Has not the immortal Donnelly 
exercised a sinister influence upon ‘criticism’? If Homer 
—in his anxiety to let future ages know that his hand alone 
was guilty of both //7ad and Odyssey—resorted to such poor 
artifices as Mr. Gladstone suggests, he had a very feeble 
notion of the possibilities of the cryptogram. Homer, how- 
ever, was not only engaged in preparing ‘undesigned coinci- 
dences’ for the critics to bring to light : he was also promoting 
the formation of the Greek nation and developing for the 
benefit of a later age a composite religion. Now fost hoc is 
not propter hoc; and it does not follow that, because the 
Homeric poems are a storehouse of theological lore and are 
distinguished by a contempt for aliens, their writers were con- 
sciously offering instruction to posterity either in politics or 
religion : it would be as prudent to assert that the authors of 
the Old Testament composed /hezr books 
would have us believe they did)—with an eye to the needs and 
aspirations of the Gladstonian party. In Homer as in Home 
Rule, Mr. Gladstone yearns for the public support; and with 
the ingenious ambiguity which adds a charm to his political 
expositions and should enable him to claim the adherence of 
both parties in the State, our unique Homerologist and Only 
Statesman believes that it is possible at once to renounce and 
subscribe to the theory of unity. 
or singleness of authorship be not of necessity implied in the 
term of unity thus understood, it will nevertheless probably be 
found that any departure from the hypothesis of singleness 
embarrasses much more than relieves the inquirer.’ (We are 
convinced he had almost written ‘elector.’) Could there be 
found a better example of the Gladstonian argument? ‘I want 
you to believe in unity (or Home Rule), pleads the Mid- 
Lothian Campaigner ; ‘you may interpret it, whether it be 
Home Rule or unity, as you please, so long as your vote is 
cast for me. But although I give you the utmost freedom 
of opinion, yet you will find it easier in the long-run if you 
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put literal and whole-hearted faith in my own interpretation.’ 
And thus may the ballot-box be filled and every slave believe 
himself a free man. 


THE LION OF THE NORTH. 


Gustavus Adolphus. ‘Heroes of the Nations Series. By 
C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., late Fellow of All-Souls’ Col- 
lege, Oxford. London: Putnam’s Sons. 

Few careers have been more glorious in themselves than 
that of Gustavus Adolphus; and still fewer have been more 
fruitful of general European good. And yet to the general in 
this country he is now but a name—associated, it may be, 
with certain dates and places but nothing more. A curious 
fate this to have befallen the hero in whose wars was trained 
the renowned Captain Dugald Dalgetty, sometime of Drum- 
thwacket, and many another gallant and adventurous Scot be- 
sides! The reason, however, is not so very far to seek. The 
marchings and counter-marchings, the sacks and sieges, the 
butcheries and burnings, which go to fill up the measure of 
the terrible Thirty Years’ War are as wearisome from their 
monotonous repetition as they are confusing by reason of their 
abundance. And so there is a not unnatural tendency even among 
students of history to hold aloof from this weltering chaos and 
turn to other periods where the scope and purpose of the 
struggle, if they do not lie more upon the surface, are at all 
events less cumbered and obscured by ‘sheer utterness’ of 
detail. All the same the Thirty Years’ War, for both good and 
evil, had a place of its own in the evolution of modern Europe. 
On the one hand, it decided that there were to be limits to Haps- 
burg domination and that the Reformation was to endure; on 
the other, it left Germany depopulated and poverty-stricken, 
torn up into numberless petty states whose mutual enmity was 
only equalled by their collective impotence. For the good we 
have to thank ‘the Lion of the North and the Bulwark of the 
Protestant Faith,’ while the evil, or most of it, must be set down 
to the fatal field of Lutzen and his untimely death, leaving the 
dance of death to go on without consistent purpose or unity of 
aim—finding its end only when the grim dancers dropped down 
from sheer exhaustion. 

The fortunes of the Papacy were at their lowest when Ignatius 
Loyola—perhaps the greatest of its champions—stepped into the 
arena; and from small beginnings the Order which he founded 
developed with startling rapidity into one of the most potent 
forces of the time. The untiring zeal and devotion of the Jesuits, 
combined with their singular astuteness and their very prac- 
tical belief in the precept that the end justifies the means, had 
their natural result ina marked Catholic reaction. This re- 
action, moreover, coincided excellently with the ambitious pro- 
jects of the Hapsburgs, who, with Spain and the Empire in 
their hands as well as their old hereditary possessions, were in 
the very plenipotency of their estate. Thus it was that the 
first fervour of the Reformation had scarce died away ere it 
seemed as if Protestantism were in danger not so much of 
being stayed in its advance as of being actually extirpated from 
the continent of Europe. Things looked their blackest when 
Gustavus entered the lists. ‘Tilly and Wallenstein were carry- 
ing everything before them : the one in command of the troops 
of the Catholic League of which Maximilian of Bavaria was 
the moving spirit, the other at the head of an army which he 
had raised himself though nominally in the Emperor’s service ; 
while the Protestant princes were vexed by petty jealousies 
which kept them apart,and by a common incapacity which would 
have made their union to little avail. All this was changed 
by the advent of the Swedish King. He was by no means 
new to the trade of war. From his accession to the throne in 
1611 at the age of eighteen he had been engaged in a continuous 
struggle with Sigismund the King of Poland, who claimed the 
Swedish crown ; and he had also carried on several successful 
campaigns against Denmark, which was trying to obtain exclu- 
sive control of the Baltic, and against Russia, which he de- 
spoiled of a considerable tract of territory along the coast. 
But all these entanglements were at an end in 1629, and 
Gustavus was at last able to buckle to in earnest to a task 
he had long had in his mind: the foundation of a strong 
Protestant Power with the Baltic for its base. Of that 
Power Sweden had perforce to be the centre and the spring. 
But the ambition of her King was of the purest and most 
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unselfish kind ; in him truly, ‘met the knight-errant, the states- 
man, and the king.’ 

To tell his story has evidently been a labour of love with 
Mr. Fletcher, whose publishers have aided and abetted him 
in producing a volume almost unique in the charm of its 
illustrations—portraits, battle-pieces, plans of towns, and the 
like, all skilfully reproduced from quaint originals. Mr. 
Fletcher modestly disclaims all credit for original research, 
but he has thoroughly mastered the authorities, from 4/onro 
his Expedition with the Worthy Scots Regiment called Mac- 
kay’s Regiment down to the monumental works of Droysen 
and Geijer. His workmanship is indeed not altogether of the 
most finished kind, suggesting every now and then the lecturer 
rather than the historian ; and he has not altogether succeeded 
in hewing a clear path for his readers through the monstrous 
thicket of details. But he has himself, and he conveys to his 
readers, a strong and vivid conception of the personality of his 
hero ; and that is perhaps the best test of a biographer’s suc- 
cess. For an Oxford don he has an unwonted acquaintance 
with the art of war, and certain of his criticisms on the tactics 
and armaments of Gustavus and his opponents are most acute. 
It was perhaps hardly within the scope of his work to trace 
the effect of Gustavus his wars on the struggle between King 
Charles and the Parliament. But that they had a very marked 
effect is capable of proof; and if not Mr. Fletcher, then 
another equally competent, must some day undertake the in- 
vestigation. 


LEARED’S MOROCCO. 


Morocco and the Moors. By DR. ARTHUR LEARED. Second 
Edition. Revised and Edited by SiR RICHARD BURTON. 
London : Sampson Low. 

During the last twenty years books about the land of the 
Moors have multiplied at an ever-increasing rate. That is as 
much a tribute to the picturesque variety of the country and 
its people as an evidence of the itch of writing which comes 
out in the growing band of pilgrims who seek relaxation and 
sport in new lands. When the late Dr. Leared, however, sat 
down to write sixteen years ago, there were but two well-known 
books in Engiish about Morocco—(for few read the works of 
travellers and captives of the eighteenth century)—and these 
two were Sir John Drummond Hay’s book on Western Bar- 
bary and the very recent translation of the ‘Adventures’ of 
Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs. He was, therefore, justified in writing 
that ‘far less is known of the interior of Morocco than of such 
remote countries as China and Japan.’ That is true no longer, 
and no writer has done more to prove it false than Dr. Leared. 
Many books have been published since his appeared—‘ smart’ 
and ‘learned,’ and neither learned nor smart ; but his has main- 
tained its place in the favour of all them seeking information 
about Morocco, and the publishers have been well advised to 
issue a new edition. 

Dr. Leared was (in the words of his friend, Sir Richard 
Burton) ‘a learned physician, a skilled practitioner, and it was 
with a professional purpose, and mainly with a professional eye; 
that he made his two visits to Morocco: the one in 1872, with 
which the body of his book is concerned, the other in 1877, 
whose fresh results are gathered up in appendices and notes. He 
had come to the conclusion that the sanatoriums of Southern 
Europe were not the best possible for the large class of in- 
valids in whom he was interested, and that Algiers, with the 
extremes and explosions of its climate, was as little to be 
desired as Cannes or Mentone; and he therefore wished to 
be resolved whether (as he had heard) the climate of Morocco 
was better than any that had yet been tried for pulmonary 
affections. So satisfied did he become of that, that on his 
second visit he secured a piece of land for a sanatorium on 
the ‘breezy upland behind and north of’ the evil-smelling 
town of Tangier—a sanatorium which only his death prevented 
from being built. Mogador (called ‘el Soueirah,’ or ‘the 
sweet’), which is set full in the Atlantic brine, he esteemed 
an even healthier spot than the height behind Tangier ; but it 
is more remote from England, being some three hundred miles 
down the Atlantic coast, and its environment is flatter and 
duller. The salubrity of Outer Tangier is sufficient to make 
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its maritime situation and the protection of mountain ranges 
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to the south secure it against the scorching heats to which the 
interior of Morocco is exposed. Thither no desert winds may 
penetrate to parch and to prostrate, as in Algiers ; there thunder- 
storms are little known. The ordinary summer temperature 
ranges between 78° and 82° F., while the mean temperature of 
autumn is 74°,and the mean of winter is 56°. There never 
comes frost to shrivel and pinch ; ‘and in addition to the indi- 
genous palms and other trees and shrubs of warm climates, 
many tropical plants, such as the banana, flourish throughout 
the year in the open air.’ 

Dr. Leared has, of course, many things besides to say of 
that disreputable old Moorish empire which has been so long 
decaying and is not yet decayed: of the amazing richness of 
its soil and its lack of cultivation, and of the pride and the 
fanaticism, the laziness and the mirth, of its people ; but such 
things have been as well (and sometimes better) said by others. 
Dr. Leared, however, has said one thing of the Moors which is 
sure to stick: he has called them ‘the Irishmen of Islam,’ 
because of ‘ the extraordinary vivacity and inexhaustible spirits 
of many of the lower classes.’ Regarding the future of Morocco 
he and Sir Richard Burton—(and all who know the condition 
of the country with any intimacy)—agree in thinking that it 
will become before many years have passed an appanage of a 
European Power: either France or Spain, thought Sir Richard 
Burton ; for England, having so long played the ré/e of friend 
and adviser of the Shereefian Empire, can scarce play any other 
with good countenance. Moreover, England had her chance 
and let it slip—(in the days of her second Charles, when Tangier 
came to the British Crown with Bombay as dowry of Catharine 
of Braganza)—of making of Morocco a nearer India. Yet the 
Englishman—at all events the Englishman unstricken still of 
the Radical mania for beggaring the Empire for a fad—cannot 
refrain from exclaiming of the land of the slipshod Moor—as 
Thackeray exclaimed of the land of claret-—* What a country 
itis! And to think that the key of it once was ours !’ 

Sir Richard Burton’s introduction is doubly interesting, in 
that it was perhaps the last thing that he penned, and in that 
it is admirably done. It contains in one short but sufficient 
paragraph the most vigorous and vivid description of Tangier 
it has been our lot to read. 


‘YEO-HO, AND A YACHTFUL OF RUM,’ 
The Cruise of the‘ Alerte’ By E. F. KNIGHT. 


Longmans. 

How long is it since Mr. R. L. Stevenson took the world by 
storm with 7yreasure Island and started a series of scarlet 
stories of adventure? Of his many imitators it is not alto- 
gether Mr. Knight’s fault that he is the most prosaic, for truth 
is not always stranger than fiction. Nevertheless one had a 
right to expect better work than 7he Cruise of the‘ Alerte, for 
his former book, 7he Cruise of the * Falcon, stands out as in 
some ways one of the finest stories of travel of the last decade 
of years. It abounded in brilliant description and anecdote, 
and its literary merit was real and considerable. Can it be 
that Mr. Knight is soured by his failure to find the treasure ? 
If not, it is hard to believe that Zhe Crutse of the ‘Alerte’ 
is the work of the same hand. It is marred at the outset by 
undignified and inconsistent invective against those in his crew 
of amateurs who found they had had enough of the expedition 
or ever the voyage out was done. TZhe St. Fames’s Gazette 
has referred to these passages as ‘a reduced and squalid 
version’ of the Stanley business. It is a fact that these diffident 
gentlemen had all paid their £100 apiece towards the cost of 
the expedition, and Mr. Knight expressly states that he ‘did not 
want’ them, and that ‘everything went on much better’ with- 
out them. Then why ‘ worrit’ when grievance there is none ? 
But perhaps Mr. Knight has himself to blame. By his 
own showing he had a year in which to enlist a crew he could 
rely upon, but he left this most important part of his prepara- 
tions tillthe end. No friend of his own would join him, so he 
collected, by announcements in a newspaper, eight fellow- 
adventurers all unknown to each other and to him. Cooped 
up in a little yacht with rum ad /76., you can imagine how they 
wrangled ! The result was that four of them left prematurely, 
while a fifth ‘ remained a discontented young man to the end.’ 
At all events he was consistent. But ‘qui s’excuse, s’accuse,’ 
and, speaking of the rum, Mr. Knight is good enough to remark 
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that ‘none of the gentlemen-adventurers showed any inclination 


to exceed in this respect at sea.’ (On shore, of course, doesn’t 
count.) No doubt excess is a relative term ; yet he does not 
deny that he and his eight companions, presently reduced to 
four (together with the paid hands, who were on rations), man- 
aged to consume five casks (or forty gallons) of thirty overproof 
rum in four months : to say nothing of two barrels of red wine, 
‘like a rough port,’ shipped at Santa Cruz, and ‘a cask of rough 
and strong Portuguese wine’ laid in at Bahia! 

Our old and valued hobgoblins, the land-crabs, are trotted 
out aga'n, and are ‘jumpier’— (or wine-and-rummier)—than 
ever. As thus: ‘They stand on their hind-legs, and wave 
their pincers threateningly, while they vo// their hideous 
yoggle-eyes at one in a dreadful manner’; and on another 
occasion a single stalwart ‘looked me straight in the face with 
his fixed, outstarting eyes, and with an expression truly 
diabolical’; and the worst was that ‘those horrible eyes 
never moved, but stared steadily into mine’; and the truth 
about them is ‘they are indeed more ugly and evil and 
generally more diabolical-looking than the bloodiest pirate 
that ever lived.” Was it not Mr. Rider Haggard who adapted 
and adapting spoiled) the admirable land-crabs of 7he Cruise 
of the‘ Falcon’ to the use of Allan Quatermain? It is only fair 
that Mr. Knight should enjoy his own again. But prithee,grand- 
Sire, is it not a little strange that in none of the many descrip- 
tions of the island here quoted z” eatenso from the South Atlantic 
Pilot Directory is the beast so much as mentioned? To the 
artless mariner he would seem a perplexing quantity enough. 
But then—at sea the artless mariner is on rations. 

But Mr. Knight is plainly not an accurate recorder of the 
facts of natural history, for he describes the frigate-bird as rich 
in ‘a vermilion beak and a few white patches on the throat, 
whereas every school-boy knows that the creature’s beak is 
black and his naked throat a dusky red. He also appears to 
exaggerate somewhat—at all events to trip in his arithmetic— 
when he remarks that ‘digging was steadily carried on for 
three months, and many thousands of tons of earth and rock 
were removed.’ According to his own dates the ‘ three months’ 
of digging lasted from December 2d to February 5th, though 
the A/erte was off the island longer. Then, for the first four 
weeks the pick-and-shovel men were seven in number, but 
afterwards they were but five. Now, for the displacement of 
even a thousand tons in this time each of these Sandow- 
Samsons must needs have been responsible for an average of 
three tons per day; and ‘all was carried on under a vertical 
sun on one of the hottest and most depressing spots on earth.’ 
Yet Mr. Knight says ‘many thousands’! Is it not a fact that 
Mr. Stevenson, with his * Yeo-ho, and a bottle of rum ’“—(only a 
bottle, forsooth !)—must confess his 7reasure /s/and nowhere ? 


MORE MAZZINI. 


Life and Writings of Foseph Mazzint. 
London : Smith, Elder. 

The second instalment of Mazzini’s works, entitled ‘ Critical 
and Literary,’ is of decidedly less interest than the first (.Scofs 
Observer, November 15), and for this reason: literature, as he 
honestly avowed, was not an end to him but a means. In his 
youth he republished his Promunciamientos (suppressed by the 
police) in the guise of reviews, and you would sooner have the 
genuinearticle. Later, compelled by the irony of fate to labour 
for his daily bread in the arid Westminster, he seldom con- 
sidered prose or poetry from any save the point of view of the 
Did his author prate about humanity 


Vol. I. 


cosmopolitan agitator. 
and civilisation? then, though his style were of the vilest, was 
he as deity. Thus, in an article on ‘Italian Literature since 
1830, he gives you four pages of bombast from Guerazzi, and 
touches off his Leopardi in a single line. In short, he was not 
a good critic because he cared no jot for literature. The deliver- 
ances of Mazzini the man of letters abound besides in those hasty 
generalisations and that sham science which are the chief vices 
of Mazzini the political theorist. To prove no matter what he 
will cheerfully lump together Burns and Crabbe and Words- 
worth ; and he will blandly ask your attention to such true 
Westminster jabber as that ‘Each art is governed by a syn- 
thesis . . . but it passes in its pilgrimage through an ascend- 
ing series of formula, each of these formule comprehending, 
plus its own term, all the terms revealed by the preceding.’ 
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The hapless Muse of Drama has but now been corseted 
with morality and ‘ bird-caged’ with the thesis. Mazzini was 
for adding to her burden then ; for was she not to become ‘ the 
popular pulpit, the chair of the philosophy of humanity’? He 
would have little to do with AZschylus because of his fatalism, 
and he denounced (pertinently enough) such bastards of Attic 
tragedy as Werner's Twenty-Fourth of February. Yet he could 
not see that the Elizabethan drama was a literary force still 
deeper buried than the Greek, but thought that Shakespeare’s 
historical plays might serve as models for the playwright of the 
future—always of the future! True, the Bard had his faults : 
he was individualist, he was necessitudinarian—(not to be con- 
fused with fatalist, though Mazzini does not explain wherein 
the difference lies)—he could write a certain bitter passage 
beginning ‘ Life’s but a walking shadow’; but with modifica- 
tions he would serve. As thus : you must have certain historical 
personages in the background of your ‘drama of Providence’ ; 
then must you contrive a set of characters representing the 
tendencies of the age—as pride of rank, monarchical fanati- 
cism, voluptuousness, and so forth ; lastly, you must bring on a 
type or types of the Soul of the Universe. This ideal scheme 
Mazzini held to have been nearly realised in Schillers Don 
Carlos, wherein the enthusiasm for mankind in which our 
Shakespeare was so miserably deficient is supplied by that 
prolix (yet tedious) person Count Posa, ‘the ambassador of 
all humanity.’ But before the nineteenth century has com- 
pleted its course we are to have, saith the prophet, the true 
romantic drama—the moral world made manifest through the 
physical—heaven revealed to earth. We are now in 1890; 
but you cannot see this extra-Spanish play because it is not 
yet in sight. 

In spite of these babblings, Mazzini, had he not been be- 
muddled and bedevilled by humanitarianism, might have made 
a fairly sane critic. For instance, he altogether declines to re- 
gard his Paolo Sarpi as a Luther mangué, and rightly describes 
him as a statesman-ecclesiastic fighting a secular Papacy with 
secular weapons. Again, he has much worth hearing to say 
about Hugo’s deplorable lack of reserve : ‘ He leaves his sub- 
ject, if I may be allowed the expression, like a house after a 
search-warrant’: e¢.g., he cannot compare philosophers in- 
vestigating Nature to children milking a cow, without boring 
you with the spots on the cow and the colour of the chil- 
dren’s teeth. But a page or so further on he must needs 
fall foul of Hugo—not for halting poetry but—for failing to 
move within the limits of the triangle Man, Humanity, God. 
His strictures on Lamartine are much more to the point ; for 
did not Lamartine claim ‘to supply an aliment that may 
nourish the world and give it a century of rejuvenescence’? 
Mazzini has little difficulty in proving that the J/¢dztations are 
those of a very Laodicean theologian ; and with regard to 
la Chute @un Ange, ‘Where,’ he asks, ‘is the fall and where 
the angel?’ Where, indeed? you repeat, after reading a sum- 
mary of the fistic bouts of that antediluvian ‘ chucker-out,’ the 
angel Cedar. But Mazzini was seldom content to deal with 
matters critical for more than a sentence at atime. His sub- 
ject, whether epic or fiction, Manzoni or Botta, was always made 
a peg for disquisitions on humanity and progress, the synthesis 
and the triangle. This is tolerable in Mazzini—not in a 
gifted Fabian. 


THE BURGHAL HISTORY OF ABERDEEN. 


Charters and other Writs Illustrating the History of the Royal 
Burgh of Aberdeen, mcixxi—uocciv. Edited, with Trans- 
lations, by PETER JOHN ANDERSON, M.A., LL.B., Aber- 
deen. Printed by Order of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
and Town Council. 

The Aberdeen Town Council—like other town councils— 
has its hours of generosity and sanity, and in one of these 
lucid intervals it was induced to undertake the printing of its 
civic charters. The present volume was compiled and sent to 
press, and five hundred copies printed. Whereupon there fell 
a shower of applications upon the council, Aberdeen having 
an rnenviable reputation for making a rush for anything that 
costs nothing. But with an innocence becoming the dove and 
a guile like unto that of the serpent, it professed itself unable 
to decide the rival claims, and resolved to sell the volume at 
a guinea! Many outside Aberdeen will be glad to have it, for 
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it is a really valuable and interesting addition to high municipal 
history. 

It embraces fifty-four Crown charters and letters patent from 
the time of William the Lion to that of George I111., forty-four 
Acts of the Scottish Parliament and Privy Council, and twenty- 
five miscellaneous writs, besides exhaustive inventories of re- 
cords illustrating the history of the burgh. It opens with two 
charters by William the Lion: one granting a free Hanse to 
the burgesses of Aberdeen, who are thus recognised in a docu- 
ment which must date from somewhere between 1171 and 1185 ; 
the other, undated likewise, ‘in return for the good service 
which the same, my burgesses, have rendered to me,’ freeing 
them from the payment of toll on their own goods in any part 
of the kingdom. Alexander II. confirmed the privileges granted 
by his predecessors, forbade the intrusion of ‘stranger mer- 
chants,’ and conferred authority for the formation of merchant 
guilds, weavers and waulkers (dyers) being excluded. In the 
interregnum after the death of Alexander I11., Edward I. of Eng- 
land ordered sasine of the Castle of Aberdeen (the memory of 
which survives in the name of Castle Street) to be given to 
John of Baliol ; and four years later, in 1296—probably when 
Edward was in Aberdeen in his progress northward to subdue 
the rebellion—‘the burgesses and community’ did homage to 
him. But they do not seem to have been excessively loyal 
to the English usurper: Bruce more than once found shelter 
and succour in the town ; the burghers helped to defeat Comyn 
at Barra (near Aberdeen) ; and they subsequently stormed the 
Castle in Aberdeen and put the English garrison to the sword. 
In 1313, the year before Bannockburn, Bruce granted them 
the custody of the forest of Stocket, adjoining the city ; and 
six years later this grant was transformed into a perpetual 
feu for a yearly payment of £213, 6s. 8d. From this trans- 
action dates the ‘common good’ of the city, the ‘ freedom 
lands’ thus secured being afterwards enlarged by a grant of 
Rubislaw by Robert I1. in 1379, and by other acquisitions of 
land to which royal confirmation was duly given. In 1551 
Queen Mary empowered the burgh to feu the freedom lands 
and fishings ; and since that date the city’s patrimony has been 
frittered away for paltry feu-duties, so that little is left of freedom 
lands it took a day to perambulate. One curious charter, by 
David II. in 1345, remits ‘all our ill-will which we had or could 
have had towards the burgesses or any of them, from any cause 
or motive whatsoever, together with all manner of actions, peti- 
tions, and charges which could in any way have been brought 
at our instance against them or any of them.’ Probably this 
was a judicious renunciation, and may have done something to 
secure the participation of Aberdeen in the national obligation 
to pay 100,000 merks for the king’s ransom from the English 
in 1357. This is not the only obligation of the kind in her 
history, for in 1423 she became bound for 50,000 merks, part 
of the ransom of James I., from whom she afterwards received 
an indemnity for the amount. The Reformation period has 
yielded charters assigning to the council and community 
the habitation of the Minor Friars to be converted into an 
hospital, and the possessions (large and valuable) of the Black 
Friars and White Friars to be applied to the support of the 
said hospital, gymnasia, ‘and other pious uses’ ; also a Privy 
Council injunction to the magistrates that (among other 
things) ‘the organis with all expeditioun be removed out of 
the kirk, and maid proffite of to the use and support of the 
pure.’ In 1393 the burgesses received a royal licence (from 
Robert 111.) to build a town-house, ‘with upper and under 
floors, eighty feet in length and thirty feet in breadth, wherever 
within the said burgh shall seem best to them ; excepting only 
the midst of the market-place of the same burgh.’ James VI. in 
1591 ordained the members of the Town Council to be elected 
yearly ; and in 1601 he of new erected the burgh into a free 
royal burgh. This latter charter was confirmed by Charles 1. 
in 1638, the local authorities being constituted the ‘sheriffs, 
coroners, and justices of the peace within the burgh, common 
lands, and harbour thereof’ : and that because ‘ our said burgh 
of Aberdeen has grown and become a rich and populous burgh 
and city, wherein is great and daily traffic and exchange of 
wares, and great concourse of our lieges and subjects’; and 
especially because ‘our said burgh is situated near the hills 
and mountains, wherein are many rebels and disaffected 
(broken) men who frequent the said burgh, and who, by 
fighting and striving therein, disturb the peace thereof.’ In 
1678 Charles 11. granted certain excise duties (and pretty heavy 
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ones) for a term of eleven years, owing to the large debt in- 
curred in constructing the harbour, restoring the churches and 
the bridges of Dee and Don, and other public works: a debt 
so heavy that the annual interest exceeded the whole revenue 
of the town. The Commonwealth in 1654 ordered that Aber- 
deen, Banff, and Cullen should conjointly return a member to 
Parliament ; and in 1707 Aberdeen was grouped with Inver- 
bervie, Montrose, Arbroath, and Brechin : an arrangement that 
subsisted till the first Reform Bill. 


PATCHWORK. 


A Manual of Bibliography. 
F.R.S. Lit. 

Mr. Rogers has produced a book whose superfluousness sur- 
passes that of all its kind. A good manual of bibliography 
is a desideratum which might have been supplied long since 
but for the appearance of such failures as this. Compared 
to those of France and Germany, the English books about 
books— which are inaccurate or incomplete or both—are poor 
indeed ; and as we think, the blame lies not with them that 
read but chiefly with them that write. If uniform dulness were 
Mr. Rogers’s only fault, we should have something to say in 
his favour. But his tedious account of the invention and the 
progress of printing is eked out with a number of stories which 
have grown so ancient and fish-like with repetition during the 
past few years that one begins to loathe the very names of the 
Fathers of the Art. The history of printing and the science of 
bibliography are distinct, and no bibliographer worth his salt 
would think of jumbling them. Again, the illustrations here are 
like the anecdotes in that they are painfully familiar ; for, with 
the exception of the frontispiece (a coloured plate of a Zaehns- 
dorf binding), nearly every one of them appeared months and 
months ago in the English translation of M. Bouchot’s /e Livre, 
published by Grevel, whilst certain others have done yeoman 
service elsewhere. 

Nor is this all. Between pages 15-59 one anecdote of the 
Valdarfar Loccaccio is repeated some thrice ; and this though 
its citation at all is not particularly relevant. The account 
of the Elzevirs appears to have been compiled from the 
worst authorities on hand. In Mr. Rogers’s list of six Elzevir 
‘masterpieces’ is included neither the 1635 Cesar (with the 
errors in pagination) nor the same year’s P/iny, though ques- 
tion there is none that they rank with the very first. Why 
should a Davidis Psalterium of 1656 be ranged in the premier 
class when the Elzevirs issued no such book that year? The 
Psalterium was published in 1653, and, albeit a delightful 
book to have, is not to be classed with the Cesar and the 
Pliny. Then, the dates following the names Day, Tottel, 
and John Wolfe are in each case incorrect: a blunder alto- 
gether inexcusable, when ten minutes in the British Museum 
would have set it right. In a paragraph devoted to the sub- 
ject of printers’ devices it is stated that ‘ Moret and Plantin 
of Antwerp [had] a compass,’ thus leading the reader to sup- 
pose that Plantin followed Moretus in the use of that device, 
whereas the case is just the reverse. With statements of this 
sort—statements neither definite nor Manual 
fairly teems. Now, in work of the kind correctness 1s so easy 
that one ends by almost envying Mr. Rogers his capacity for 
making mistakes. 

It is fair to add that his second chapter contains a useful 
and fairly exhaustive table of the abbreviations used in Eng- 
lish, German, French, Italian, and Latin bibliography. It 
shows that he can do decent work when he likes. But in his 
list of ‘a few books of reference on the subjects dealt with in 
the text, his ignorance and carelessness are positively start- 
ling. The arrangement is merely higgledy-piggledy ; books 
out of date are mentioned to the exclusion of modern and final 
monographs ; and in several instances Christian names are 
omitted whose inclusion would cost but the smallest 
amount of pains. Mr. Rogers apparently regards MM. Marius- 
Michel as a single individual. He twice enters their excellent 
work (which it is evident he has never seen): once with the 
authors’ names shorn of a letter a-piece, and secondly without 
any authors’ names at all. His work, in short, is bad enough 
to serve as a permanent and awful warning to such others as 
may start out to teach what nearly everybody knows already : 
a tribe whose increase menaces both learning and letters with 
destruction. 


By WALTER T. ROGERS, 
London: Grevel. 


correct-- this 


have 
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OLD AND NEW. 


There is no better—at all events there is no more readable 
—book of its kind in modern English than Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son’s Autobiography (London: Unwin). It is innocent of 
dates, ‘tis true ; and one could wish that Rip Van Winkle were 
a little more interested in the technique of acting than he 
appears to be and a little less in the results of painting than 
he is. But for all that, it is useful and amusing work. Mr. 
Jefferson has much to say that is worth hearing, and he says 
it with a generosity that is rare indeed in his profession. Also, 
he has known and played with most of the renowned actors of 
his generation, and he tells you something of well-nigh every 
one that none but himself could have told. Again, his Theory of 
Alterations is something to perpend. To him no text is sacred : 
he actually cut down Zhe Rivals into three acts, with new 
‘curtains’ and a prologue (or something of the kind) and a lot 
of Jeffersonese to make up for the stuff that Sheridan (in the 
innocence of his heart) had left unwritten ; and he is himself so 
innocent of all and any sense of proportion as to compare his 
work upon Sheridan to Sheridan’s upon Vanbrugh. That is 
the Actor all over. He is nothing if not the Umdzlicus Mundt 
of his epoch. If he cannot play a part as it is—or as it was— 
written, then the fault is the part’s; and he will re-write, or 
re-arrange, his Shakespeare or his Sheridan with a child-like 
simplicity, a naive and virginal consciousness of rectitude, that 
would be maddening if they were not ridiculous. For the rest, 
though, here is a very readable book and here is a series of 
portraits of histrions, in character and out of it, whose like has 
not been published in a modern biography. 

Dr. Stables’ Sea and Land (London: Warne) is rather a 
string of adventures than a story. But whether the adven- 
tures have place in Arctic Seas or in Polynesia, on the East 
African coast or amongst the hillmen of the Himalayas, they 
are brightly and convincingly told. Indeed, after a course of 
this year’s Christmas books, we are inclined to think that Dr. 
Stables’ work is second only to Mr. Henty’s Carne’s Hold: 
which is another way of saying that boys will devour it eagerly. 
Harry Fludyer at Cambridge (London: Chatto) is described as 
a humourous book, but the humour is of a quiet sort and some- 
thing cynical. The author knows his Cambridge undergraduates, 
and knows more than he tells here. After reading the letters, 
both Harry and ‘little Pilling’ stand out pretty distinctly as 
persons of flesh and blood. Mr. and Mrs. Fludyer are admirably 
‘veneralised’: they are average ‘ British parents.’ People who 
know Cambridge will be amused by the book, and people who 
don’t will not be troubled by obscureallusions. Lost on Brown 
Willie (London: Warne) is a fairly interesting story of a boy 
who was kidnapped on Dartmoor. The author, the Rev. A. N. 
Malan, is rather too fond of ‘ big’ expressions, and you close 
the book under the delusion that really it is most condescend- 
ing and all that sort of thing, don’t you know, in so eminent a 
person to take the trouble of writing so affably and so ‘ genially.’ 
An Ocean Knight; or, The Corsairs and their Conquerors (Lon- 
don: Warne) has been translated from the French of Boisgobey, 
and with Adrien Marie’s illustrations it is such a book as every 
boy would desire to have. The translation is excellent. By Right 
of Conquest (Glasgow : Blackie), by G. A. Henty, is a stirring 
tale of the days of Cortez in Mexico. ’7wéxt School and 
College (Glasgow : Blackie), by Gordon Stables, has enough 
of interesting incident and natural history to commend it to 
young readers in want of reading for the young. 

A Historical Geography of the British Colonies (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press), Vol. 11, by C. P. Lucas, is a very complete, 
well arranged, and altogether useful book. Each colony is 
treated in detail. A brief and yet sufficiently full history of it 
is first given ; then we are told how it is administered ; and 
finally we have a geographical description, with notices of the 
climate, products, trade, and population. A fresh feature is a 
bibliography relating to the territory under discussion. Thus 
at the end of British Guiana there are reference to Raleigh’s 
Discoverie of Guiana, Dalton’s History of British Guiana, and 
Rodney and Watt’s Annals of Guiana, The maps are also well 
done. We have also received a library edition—which has long 
been a desideratum—of Professor Palgrave’s Golden /reasury 
of Songs and Lyrics (London: Macmillan), so that at last the 
best anthology in the language is adequately presented ; a new 
and complete edition in one volume of Shelley's Poetical Works 
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(London: Macmillan), with a sensible introduction by Pro- 
fessor Dowden ; a fourth volume of Mr. Lowell’s pleasant and 
scholarly Literary Essays (London: Macmillan), including the 
‘Milton,’ the ‘ Dante,’ the ‘ Wordsworth,’ and the ‘ Spenser’ ; 
a re-issue in six handy volumes of the excellent ‘Charles Knight’ 
Shakespeare (London : Routledge), printed in good type, but 
somewhat spoiled by the red line round the pages ; Zhe Secrete 
Log-Booke of Christopher Columbus (London : Stock), an ela- 
borate joke scarce worth the pains bestowed on it; Deédrett’s 
Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Companionage (London : 
Dean), and Dod’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (London: 
Whittaker), which are in their one hundred and seventy-eighth 
and fifty-first year of publication respectively ; Assoctation Foot- 
ball (London : Bell), by C. W. Alcock, being the latest instal- 
mentof the admirable ‘All England’ series ; a new edition, being 
the third, of Zhe Government Handbook (London: Unwin), 
edited by Lewis Sergeant ; a new edition, being the twenty- 
eighth, of Every Man’s Own Lawyer (London : Lockwood), 
by a Barrister ; a new edition, being the sixteenth, of /e Prince 
Impérial (Paris : Ollendorff), by the Comte d’Hérisson ; and 
a new edition, being the second, of Zhe Two Kinds of Truth 
(London : Unwin), by T.E.S.T. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FIcTION. 


Against Heavy Odds. HH. H. Boyesen. London : Sampson 


Low. 

A Life-Fourney. E. B. de Fonblanque. London: Ward and 
Downey. 

George. By the Author of Our Own Pompett. London: Stott. 
3 vols. 


Handfasted. A. C. Bickley and G. S. Curryer. London: 
Ward and Downey. 3 vols. 

On Trust. Thomas Cobb. London: Hurst. 

No. 747. ¥F.W. Carew. Bristol : Arrowsmith. 

The Crimson Chair. Richard Dowling. London: Ward and 
Downey. 

The Little One. Eleanor Price. London: Bentley. 2 vols. 

The Story of Eleanor Lambert. M. Brooke. London: Unwin. 


3 vols. 


VERSE. 
London: Chatto. 6s. 
Edited by A. H. Bullen. 


Ballads. R. L. Stevenson. 
Davidson's Poetical Rhapsody. 
London: Bell. 2 vols. 


Lyrics from the Hills. C. A. Fox. London: Stock. 6s. 


TRAVEL. 


/n Troubadour Land. S. Baring Could. London: W. H. 


Allen. 
Jameson Diaries. 
Travel Sketch. 


Edited by Mrs. Jameson. London: Porter. 
Thomas Sinclair. London: Kegan Paul. 


BioGRAPHY. 
Dictionary of National Biography. Vol. Xxv. London: Smith, 
Elder. 15s. 
Disraeli in Outline. 


F. C. Brewster. London: Cassell. 


History. 
History of the Church of England. Vol. Iv. 
London: Routledge. 16s. 
The Church in the Mirror of History. Karl Sell ; Translated 
by Elizabeth Stirling. Edinburgh: Clark. 2s. 6d. 
The Strife of the Roses. WW. H. H. Rogers. Exeter : Commin. 
12s, 6d. 


Canon Dixon. 


THEOLOGY. 


Cambridge Sermons. J.B. Lightfoot. London : Macmillan. 6s. 

Lessons from the Lives of Three Great Fathers. Canon Bright. 
London: Longmans. 

The Bible Illustrator. London: Nisbet. 7s. 6d. 

The Book of Ecclesiastes. Samuel Cox. London: Hodder. 

The Creed of Scotland. J. Rankin. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 
7s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


Classical Picture Gallery. London: Grevel. 21s. 

Debrett’s Peerage, etc. London: Dean. 

Doa’s Peerage, etc. London : Whittaker. 

Emigration and Immigration. Mays Smith. London : Unwin. 


7s. 6d. 

Handbook and Atlas of Astronomy. WW. Peck. Edinburgh: 
Gall. 21s. 

Old Time Punishments. \\. Andrews. Hull: Andrews. 

Our Fields and Cities. S. C. Scrivenir. London: Unwin. 
38. 6d. 

Poetical and Social Letters. Edited by E. F. D. Osborn. 
London: Griffith. 

Select Civil Pleas. W.P. Baildon. London: Quaritch. 

The Government Handbook. Edited by Lewis Sergeant. Lon- 
don: Unwin. Ios. 6d. 

The Salon, 7890. London: Sampson Low. 3 gs. 

The Secrete Log-Booke of Christopher Columbus. London : 
Stock. 7s. 6d. 


ARMY AND INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 


PRELIMINARY, DeEcEmMBER 1890. 
WOOLWICH and SANDHURST, Further, DEcEMRER 1890. 
INDIAN FOREST SERVICE (New Regulations), JUNE 1891. 
Work for all above now going on. Prospectus, etc., on application to Dr. 
Rank1nNG, Falcon Hall, Edinburgh. 








FALCON HALL, EDINBURGH. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Headmaster— 
D. FEARON RANKING, M.A. (Oxon.), LL.D., 


Assisted by 
J. T. WOOLRYCH PEROWNE, M.A. 
(Late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge). 


References— 

The Right Rev. the Bishop oF MARLBOROUGH, 13 Vicarage Gate, Kensington. 
The Rev: E. H. Perowneg, D.D., Master of Corpus College, Cambridge. 
The Very Rev. the DEAN oF PETERBOROUGH. 
General F. Nerean Situ, 10 Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 
General Tweepie, Gillsland Road, Merchiston, Edinburgh. 
Captain Beamish, J.P., Ballina, County Mayo, Ireland. 
Captain R. B. Cay, R.N., Holyhead, North Wales. 
Admiral T. Witson, C.B., 46 Palmerston Place, Edinburgh. Etc. Erc. 

The Term began September 17. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


GRYSTAL PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 


THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE.— 
LADIES’ DIVISION. 
Highest education in fine arts, letters, music, etc. Christmas Vacation closes on 
January s. 
Single studies from date of entry, or full course. 
The Junior Section of the Ladies’ Division (inclusive fee up to 16 years of age) 
reopens on January 19th. 


THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
The Next Term opens on Monday, January 5th. I.—Mechanical Course. II.— 
Civil Engineering Division. I11.—Colonial Section, Electrical, Marine, etc. 
Prospectuses, with particulars of scholarships, awards, etc., by post, from the 
undersigned ; or in the Library, next Byzantine Court, Cry stal Palace. 
F. K. J. SHENTON, F.R.Hist.S. 
Superintendent Educational Department. 


THe COLONIAL COLLECE AND TRAINING FARMS, Lrp., 


HouLestey Bay, SuFFOLK. 

FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTHS FOR COLONIAL LIFE, Etc. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head-Masters of Public 
Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial Institute, etc. 

The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay. Invigorating climate, dry soil, 
ure water. Mixed Farms, 1800 acres in extent. Horse, Cattle, and Sheep 
reeding. Large Dairy, with modern appliances. Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheel- 

wrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Bui ding Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, 
Riding, Swimming, etc. 
Prospectus on Application to the Resident Director. 

















Now Ready. Extra foolscap, 8vo. 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


ESSAYS IN APPRECIATION 
By 
W. E. HENLEY. 


Price 5s. Special Edition on Japanese Paper, limited to 
Twenty Copies, £2, 2s. 








LONDON: DAVID NUTT, 270 STRAND, W.C. 


A MONTHLY LIST 


OF 
NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA, AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 
is sent to Book-buyers Post Free on application, by 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
SoutH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
ALL FOREIGN BOOKS of any importance on Sale as soon as possible. 











CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S “WORLD-WIDE FAMED 
MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


— B ELTS, 


— I NVIGORATORS, 


PINE ANDS, 7 NEE APS, 
> = a & 
ee eames 
a 


aes, Etc. 


For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 

LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


LORD CHARLES LENNOX KERR, Scottish Club, London, writes : :—‘ Having 
found your Magnetic Appliances to have been of service to rheumatic pains generally, 
you have my cordial permission to use my name as a reference.’—5th May 1888. 


The Hon. Mrs. BAILLIE HAMILTON is glad to inform Mr. Smith that 
Robert Middlemas has experienced complete freedom from pain after wearing the 
Magnetic Cap half an hour. 


The Rev. G. W. GUEST, The Rectory, Lymm, Cheshire, writes :—‘ Dear Sir, 
—I beg to enclose cheque for the Magnetic Lung Invigorator which I received 
yesterday. The poor man for whom I bought the Knee Cap last year was suffering 
trom rheumatism in the knee, which quite crippled him at times. Now he can 
always go about with comfort.’—29th November 1884. 


The Rev. WIL L IAM REED, Vicar of Wandsworth, Wandsworth Vicarage, 
London, writes :—‘* The Rev. Wm. Reed found the encl osed Magnetic Belt most use- 
ful during the last severe winter, and he will be glad if Mr. Smith will repair and 
return it to him as soon as possible, as he wishes to recommence wearing th: Belt 
without delay.’—6th October 1888. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET, anv 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Sole Manufacturer. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 
all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 








THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. STEVENSON MACADAM says— 


‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





1ODD & C.,, \ REATHS, CROSSES, 
FLorIsTs, AND BOUQUETS. 
7 MAITLAND STREET, Unequalled in Britain. 
EDINBURGH. Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





OUGLAS & FOULIS’ CATALOGUE OF LIBRARY BOOKS 
withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICcEs, 
contains upwards of 2000 Works in TrAvEL, History, BioGrApHy, THEOLOGY, 
PoETRY, etc.; RuSKIN’s and ARBER’sS PUBLICATIONS, B ooks on ANGLING, SPORT, 


and ORNITHOLOGY, ound Volumes of MAGAZINES, and over 1200 RECENT 
Novets. Adsoa SPECIAL CATALOGUE (No. V1.) of ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Booxs in Various Classes of Literature (over 1100 titles) including FOREIGN 


LITERATURE (40 fages). &@ Gratis and Post Free to any Address. 
*.* New 5! List of the most recent Books in Circulation, with Terms 
of Membership and other particulars, free by post. 


DOUGLAS & FOULIS, 9 CasTLe STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 








THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


A Record and Review 
Published simultaneously in 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH 
Every SATURDAY : PRICE SIXPENCE. 








Tae NATIONAL OBSERVER in Politics is resolutely Constitutional and 
Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Finance, Sports, Agriculture, 
and other topics are treated by eminent writers. 
Among signing Contributors are the following :— 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD. Wm. ARCHER. 

Davip HANNAY. Sir GeorGE DovG-as. 

W. E. HENLEY. Dr. FELKIN. 

WALTER WHYTE. W. B. YEarTs. 

Cosmo MONKHOUSE. H. O. ARNOLD ForSTER. 

EpMUND GossE. Professor LEw1s CAMPBELL. 

J. MacLaren CosBan. J. M. Barrie. 

Sheriff CAMPION. Francis WatTrT. 

HuGuH HALisurRTon. Dr. RicHARD GARNETT. 

Sir W. G. Simpson. RupDYARD KIPLING. 

Horace HuTcHINsON. S. STEPNIAK. 

P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. T. W. Russet, M.P. 

Rev. Dr. J. G. McPHERSON. May KENDALL. 

ALICE MEYNBLL. GRAHAM R. Tomson. 

Eustace BALFour. ANDREW LANG. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. James Payn. 

Cuas. WHIBLEY. R. L. STEVENSON. 

The Author of Fo'c's'le Yarns. H. S. C. Everarp. 

Etc. Etc. 


The ‘MODERN MEN’ Series, 

which forms a feature of the Journal, includes literary and critical portraits of— 
R. L. STEVENSON. Sir J. E. Mivrais. 
A, J. BALFour. F. J. FURNIVALL. 
JoserH CHAMBERLAIN. Emite Zora. 
Lord RosEBERY. | The Lorp Cu1Er- Justice. 
Lewis Morris. | Sir CHARLES HALteé. 
Tuomas KeirTH. Cardinal NEwMAN. 
Sir GeorGE OrTo TREVELYAN. ‘Gye.’ 
Henry Du Prk LaBoucHErRE. Sir James HANNEN. 
J. A. Froupe. A. C. SwInBurne. 
Wat WHITMAN. W. E. GLapsTONeE. 
Joserx Lister. Cardinal MANNING. 
H. M. STANLEY. Count Von MOoLTKE. 
H. Riper HaGGarRpD. Dr. MARTINEAU. 
Tom Morris. Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
HENRIK IBSEN. Joun Mor ey. 
RoBERT BROWNING. AuGusTE Ronin. 
M. Cuarcor. Sir JoserH EpGar Borum. 
The DuKE oF ARGYLL. A. K. H. B. 
Henry IrvinG. Sir Wo. V. Harcourt. 
CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. W. S. GILBERT. 
Prince BISMARCK. C. H. SpurGEON. 
W. G. GRACE. CHARLES KEENE. 
Pore Leo x11. | BisHop OF PETERBOROUGH. 
Fortun& bu BorsGosBeEy. W. D. Howe .ts. 
ANDREW LANG. The Lorp Justice-GENERAL. 
Rupo.px Vircnow. GEorGE LEwIs. 
Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A. WitiiaM BLAck. 
JOHANNES BRAHMS. ‘GENERAL’ Bootu. 
Le Brav’ GenERAL. Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
GrorGce MEREDITH. ALPHONSE DaAupDkRT. 


SARASATE. Mark Twain. 

A. G. EIFFEL. FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
W. T. Steap. Rev. S. A. BARNETT. 
General Sir Frepericx ROBERTS. Citizen ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
GrorceE R. Sims. SALVINL 


AuGustus Harris. 
Archdeacon FARRAR. 

ARTHUR W. PINERO. 

General Lorp Wo se ey, V.C. 


| M. Guy DE MAUPASSANT. 
| Sir HERBERT S. OAKELEY. 

| G. J. GoscHEN. 

} Lorp TENNYSON. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and 
Railway Bookstall. 7 

To Lonpon READERS. 

THE NATIONAL OBSERVER isonsale at Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
Bookstalls at the following Railway Stations :—King’s Cross, St. Pancras, Euston, 
Paddington, Addison Road, Victoria, Charing Cross, Waterloo, Cannon Street, 
Broad Street, Liverpool Street, London Bridge, Holborn Viaduct, etc. ; and 
also of numerous Newsagents, among others :—Everett and Co., Royal Ex- 
change; Leathwait and Simmons, 1 Pope’s Head Alley, Cornhill; D. R. 
Duncan, 186 Fleet Street; Steel and Jones, Spring Gardens; May and 
Williams, Piccadilly; Farmer and Sons, Edwardes Terrace, Kensington; 
Bolton's Library, Knightsbridge; E. M. Weight, Albert Gate; M. Pittman, 
41 High Street, Notting Hill; H. Smith and Son, 25 Hill Road, Wimbledon; 
A. *Dulley, 57 High Street, Putney; J. White, 89 King Street, Hammersmith ; 
and at the Street Stalls at the Royal Courts of Justice, Burlington House, Hyde 
Park Corner, Marble Arch, St. Mildred’s House (Poultry), etc. 


Notice To LoNDON AND SUBURBAN NEWSAGENTS. 
THE NATIONAL OBSERVER can be obtained wholesale after 3 A.M. on 
Saturday morning at 125 FLEET STREET. 


OFFICES: 
115 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
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Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 





MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET 


Appointed SOLE AGENT for— 
‘DOMESTIC’ SEWING MACHINE. 
AUTOMATIC KNITTING MACHINE. 
WILLCOX & GIBB’S SEWING MACHINE. 
BUTTERICK’S PAPER PATTERNS. 


BXPERIENCED MECHANIC FOR REPAJRS. 


MISS BOYLE, 31 PRINCES STREET—/IAST FLOOR. 
OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roasted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and grateful 
aroma. Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterated 
with Chicory only when ordered. 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 


9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, on ; 
79 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH. 

















ae AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 




















Seedsmen 
by 
Special 
Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Seedsmen 
by 
Special 








Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 





WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


(Also LONDON & PARIS.) 














THOMAS JACKSON & SON, CoacH BUILDERS. 


Saloon—150 Lothian Road. Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Use LIEBIG “Cc O MPA N YS” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 
PERFECT PURITY ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED. 





MAKES THE FINEST, PUREST, AND KEEPS FOR ANY LENGTH 

STRONCEST BEEF TEA. OF TIME, AND IS CHEAPER 

‘ AND OF FINER FLAVOUR 

18 THE FINEST FLAVOURED STOCK e THAN ANY OTHER STOCK. 
FOR SOUPS, SAUCES, MADE 6 


DISHES, etc. FORTY | POUNDS oF PRIME 


Sole Manufactory—FRAY BENTOS, SOUTH AMERICA. 


See Signature (as above) in Blue Ink, across the Label of each Jar of the Genuine Extract. 
COOKERY BOOKS (Indispensable for Ladies) sent Free on application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., Lim., 9 Fenchurch Avenue. 











Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





oS 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 
International Exhibition, Edinburgh, 1890. 


NO BATH-ROOM OR CARRIACE EQUIPPED WITHOUT 


ast atte sit. <M sh alt Weald m \e wR A N KI N’ S 
etstotc tori. kK mE fei® r 8 oy as 
> 7 oll 
MOS CORK MATS 


(Same as used by Lorp SALispuryY and Mr. GLADSTONE.) 
Are the Finest Carriage and Bath-Room Mats. 


Sizes—12 by 12to20 by 45in. Prices—3s. to 24s. each. 








2 Qe RANT 


CAUTION—/nferior Mats being now offered to the Public, please 
note that each Mat is branded ‘RANKIN'S CORK MAT.’ 


Of Leading Chemists and Furnishing Houses, or 
WM. RANKIN & SONS, Cork Merchants, Glasgow & Lisbon. 


WINTER STORAGE OF COALS. | 


MESSRS. JOHN SMITH & SONS,| ‘THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 


Coal and Coke Merchants, 
37 LOTHIAN ROAD. HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, 





















WEEKLY PRICE enaei Per ton. LANCS 
eta +p i Band Coal, : : . 21s 6d. ‘ 
rownieside and Stepends, . . . , ; : - 238 cian—Dr. 3 
Benhar and Wallsend(Alloa),. . . - 3 Ss — eagosaes a ap et 
Ferniegare and Stanrig, ; : : ; y ; . 18s, 6d. an Y Managers ANOWLES. 
ae 0 5 vane, 5 : ; : ; . 178. 6d. ’ 
auldhouse Jewel (17s.); Kiltongue, ° . . : - 16s. 6d. . : 
Riddled Small Coal (17s. 6d.); Haywood, . : 6s. Magnificently situated. 
Double Screened Washed Nuts (x62. 6d.) ; Screened Nuts, . . ae = > Luxuriously furnished. 
Briquettes (200 Large or 400 Small), . 19s. 6d. | @ ; Turkish, Russian, and 
N.B.—The above are Casu Prices, and ‘include all Charges for Cartage and ciated + other Baths. Ballroom 
Portage. All Accounts unpaid at the expiry of One Month from date of ee | ens tO Sea = Billiard and Smoke pole 


delivery will be charged Credit Prices and no Discount allowed. 

Wagon Loads (Five Tons) Sixpence per Ton less than the above Rates. 
District OrFices— 
STOCKBRIDGE—18 N.-W, Circus Piace, P.O. 

NEWINGTON.—49 NewincTon Roap. : ' , 
MORNINGSIDE—102 MorninosivE Roan, T.O. Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 
aang ne HAYMARKET TERRACE. 
A —3: Marcumont Roap, T.O. . . . 
ad September 1890. . Telephone No. 227. Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Zerms Moderate. 


=~ Ornamental Grounds, 
“sg, Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 













Printed for the Proprietors by T. @ A. CONSTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
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A MEDICAL COMFORT OF THE HICHEST LEAN BEEF ARE USED IN / 

EFFICIENCY, RENDERINC ALL OTHER SOUTH AMERICA TO MAKE 

FOOD MORE DICESTIBLE AND ONE POUND OF THIS 
NOURISHINC. EXTRACT. 
















